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F ANY of us feel any uncertainty as to whether 

the Allies are at present winning the war, we 
ought to be considerably reassured by the activities 
which are being carried on by the Communists to 
prevent them from winning it too rapidly. The Com- 
munist “party line” is rigidly dictated from Moscow, 
and is followed in the minutest detail by Canadian 
members of the party, no matter what acrobatic 
convolutions it may involve. For example, in the first 
week of the Quebec election campaign, the Clarion 
was vehemently opposed to Mr. Duplessis, and car- 
ried an article against him written by the Quebec 
secretary of the party, Mr. Ryerson, whose ability 
to avoid getting himself put in jail under Mr. 
Duplessis’s Padlock Law has been one of the chief 
objects of admiration of all good Communists for 
years. But before the second week of the Quebec 
campaign had rolled around, the “party line” had 
been received from Moscow, and it was to the effect 
that the United Front was all off, that the de- 
mocracies were as bad as the totalitarian states and 
were to be denounced for uselessly prolonging the 
war for the benefit of the capitalists and the ruin of 
the workers, and that anybody who seemed likely to 
hamper the war effort of the Allies was to be sup- 
ported; whereupon the Clarion, very reasonably, and 
without so much as a grimace, switched over and 
became a strong advocate of the return of the 
Duplessis Government which we regret to say 
showed no gratitude whatever. Since then the Com- 
munists have been showering Montreal and Toronto 
with leaflets urging the populace to rise and demand 
an immediate peace. 

None of this is due to any affection for Germany, 
for neither Moscow nor the Comintern has any affec- 
tion for Germany. It is due entirely to the policy of 
the Communist party all over the world, dictated 
from Moscow, to prolong the war to the general 
exhaustion of the combatants. The best way to pro- 
long a war is to weaken the winning side. If the 
Germans showed any signs of winning, the Com- 
munists would be just as anxious to weaken them as 
they now are to weaken the Allies. 


Unwise Broadcasting 


W* HAVE received a very large number of 
letters, far too many to print, concerning our 
references last week to Mr. McCullagh’s broadcast. 
While the majority of these were favorable to our 
view that the broadcast was unwise from the point of 
view of Allied policy, a number of them rallied to the 
defence of the broadcaster. We print two of the 
more concise of these on another page. We cannot 
forbear to remark that not a single one of Mr. 
McCullagh’s defenders has made the slightest refer- 
ence to the main point of our contention, the point, 
namely, that it is unwise in time of war for the 
publisher of a great newspaper, broadcasting by 
special invitation over a nationally owned and oper- 
ated network, to make statements on a matter of 
major war policy which flatly contradict statements 
repeatedly made by the head of the British Govern- 
ment, the head of the French Government, the head 
of the Canadian Government and any number of 
responsible ministers in their respective cabinets. 
We still think that it would have been better, in 
the interests of the Allied cause, if Mr. McCullagh 
had refrained from intimating that Mr. Chamberlain 
was either a liar or was misinformed when he said 
that “we are not fighting against the German people, 
for whom we have no bitter feeling,” and that Mr 
King was either a liar or was misinformed when he 
made the same statement on behalf of Canada. 


Red Cross Campaign 


HE Canadian Red Cross Society, which is now 
conducting its campaign for the funds which will 
enable it to perform its functions in the present war, 
is an extraordinary organization. Its primary, and 
in war time almost its sole, objective is to provide 
those services which by international agreement are 
recognized as being obligations of humanity rather 
than contributions to the belligerent effort—the sup- 
S ply of materials and assistance for the sick and 
wounded, the maintenance of communication with 
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prisoners of war, the relief of populations in devas- 
tated areas, and so on and so on. By reason of being 
an affiliate of an international and voluntary body, it 
enjoys many privileges and immunities in the field of 
war which could not be granted to any organization 
under military orders. Its history in the War of 
1914-18 is one of truly amazing accomplishment for 
a country practically untried in large-scale warfare. 

Yet in the intervals of peace it maintains a con- 
stant activity in the interests of the sick and dis- 
tressed in many different categories, ranging from 
famine districts in China to the victims of motor 
accidents at dangerous points on the Canadian high- 
ways, where it has fifty-two first aid stations with 
personnel trained by the St. John Ambulance Associ, 
ation. It knows the kind of work that it is equipped 
to do, and is wonderfully efficient at it. 

In war its services are indispensable. The pres- 
ence of its insignia on the battlefield is the best proof 
that even in “totalitarian” warfare man does not 
wholly cease to be civilized. To support it is as much 
a moral obligation as to pay one’s taxes. If Cana- 
dians did not maintain the appropriate Red Cross 
services for their own troops, they would have to be 
maintained by the British Red Cross, which has al- 
ready a vastly greater burden than we have to carry. 


Why Hallowe'en ? 


[* THE average Canadian citizen had the same task 
# to perform as we have for an hour or so every 
working day, namely that of skimming through the 
pages of some scores of newspapers from all over 
Canada, and if he had to perform that task during 
the week following the annual celebration of Hallow- 
e’en, we are confident that he would share our view 
that it is high time that that traditional and ancient 
but certainly no longer religious observance came to 
an end. 

The amount of disorder, destruction of property, 
risk and actual damage to persons, organized bully- 
ing and terrorizing of unpopular or merely “peculiar” 
individuals, that occurred in every province of the 
Dominion on Hallowe’en this year was nothing short 
of shocking, and scarcely a daily newspaper failed to 
deplore some cowardly or idiotic act with serious con- 
sequences which had occurred within its territory. 


THE PASSI 


BY HAL 


UT Hitler’s assassination wouldn’t have helped 
any. Nazi Germany would still have been a 
Goering concern. 
= 
Let’s see. By this Sunday it will be eleven weeks 
that the war has been on and off. 


And you will know it is Utopia, too, because when 
radio announcers recite the commercial they'll giggle. 
e 

The only major military event of last week is 
reported by Oscar, our unofficial war observer: The 
Dutch took Holland. 

o 

Allied Statesmen are already worrying about this 
problem: after they’ve won the war, what are the) 
going to do with it? 

It’s late Autumn in both Germany and Canada 
Here we horn the leaves, there they burn the leaflets 
2 

We are not surprised at the report that they are 
reading more poetry in Great Britain. The British 
can be depended upon to make any sacrifice to win 
the war. 

° 

First Citizen: “I thought you went to an island 
with a palm tree to get away from it all?” 

Second Citizen: “It turned out to be a base for 
Nazi submarines.” 
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In Vancouver a mob of some three hundred youths 
terrorized the Oriental section for hours, smashing 
windows and looting, and injuring a policeman so 
that he had to be sent to hospital. Ona smaller scale 
similar events took place in scores of cities, towns 
and villages. 

The traditional merrymaking has been super- 
seded by pure mob disorder, under cover of which 
very heinous crimes are apt to be perpetrated. It is 
time that public opinion began to take this sort of 
thing seriously, and to back up the authorities in the 
most energetic efforts to suppress it. It is not 
childish play, it is not amusing, and it is very far 
from harmless, and the victims of these “pranks” are 
entitled to.the fullest measure of protection that the 
law can give them. 


Governments Dig In 


T WILL be a very sound and safe principle for 

Canadians to act upon for the duration of the war, 
if we make a practice of inquiring, about every move 
by a government to increase its own power or to 
diminish the checks or the publicity under which it 
must operate, whether that move is definitely cal- 
culated to enhance our efficiency in the war, and 
whether the changes which it makes are definitely 
limited to the duration of the war, so that on the 
proclamation of peace we go back absolutely to the 
as-you-were. A proposal which complies with these 
requirements is a tolerable proposal, and all that we 
need ask about it is whether the resultant increased 
efficiency in the war is worth the tgaiporary sacrifice 
of liberty. Any other proposal which masquerades 
under the guise of a “reform” can very well be post- 
poned until we are much better able to consider it on 
its merits. 

As a result no doubt of the war atmosphere our 
governors of every kind are developing a_ perfect 
passion for enacting—or effecting by departmental 
regulation or order-in-council—all sorts of alleged 
reforms which the country has got along without for 
generations or centuries, which it is not demanding 
now, and which it could perfectly well get along 
without until it has finished dealing faithfully with 
Herr Hitler. In Ontario Mr. Cross and Mr. Conant 
are at it. Mr. 


NG SHOW 


FRANK 


Cross wants to abolish municipal 


That song, “We'll hang our washing on the Sieg- 
fried Line, if the Siegfried Line’s still there’, sounds 
to us like a bit of washful thinking. 

a 

As the world grows smaller, remarks Timus sob 

erly, so does our opinion of it 
o 

This week’s fairy tale: Once upon a time an in 
dustrialist went to Ottawa just for the visit and not 
to seek a contract. 


THE L(H)ITTLE(R) WAR 
(With acknowledgements 


Yesterday upon the air 
I heard a war that wasn’t there 
It wasn’t there again to-day, 
I wish that it would go away! 
HORACE 
os 

Winston Churchill made a fighting speech on Sun 
day. This is one field in which, we can rest assured, 
Hitler will not be afraid to counter attack 

- 

There may be a new world after this war, bu 

alas, there'll still be the same old people 
. 

Esther, who already feels tired at the prospect, 
says she wishes she had some political influence at 
Ottawa so that she could get the War Purchasing 
Board to do her Christmas shopping 


SEE PAGE ELEVEN 
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ONE EXCELLENT REASON why there have been 
so far no large scale attacks on the civilian popu- 
lation of the British Isles is that the Nazis are 
fully aware that immediate retaliation awaits 
them. The war in the air to date — small scale 
though it has been—appears to have proved 
definite superiority for British types of aircraft. 
Here are two scenes from the air defence. LEFT, 
a ground crew prepares to load bombs of vary- 
ing weights before a night bomber sets out. 
RIGHT, a defence craft silhouetted against the 
night sky as it awaits news of enemy's approach. 





elections for the duration of the war, and make them 
biennial instead of annual after it. (At least that 


is what he wanted originally, but his speech at Cale- 
donia suggests that he may be withdrawing the 
“duration” idea as a result of public clamor, which 
is an excellent evidence that public clamor is a good 
thing.) The biennial elections would be a perfectly 
good reform if there were any demand for them 
among the interested parties, namely the municipal 
electors, but there isn’t. It is a proposal which has 
nothing to do with the war except that it will save 
a little money; so would the abolition of elections for 
the Legislature, and somebody at Queen’s Park will 
probably be proposing that soon. The argument that 
Great Britain has done it is absurd; in Great Britair 
it is dangerous to hold a public meeting 


le 


pecause of 
the possibility of air raids, and the most valuabk 
part of the electorate, the fighting part, is all away 
on military or naval duty; we have not heard that 
anything resembling this exists in Canada. 

Mr. Conant, who has no faith in the courts whe: 
it is a matter of the Ontario government’s claims f 


inheritance taxes, and makes the Lieutenant Gov 
‘rnor say that they have “impaired” the enforcement 
of that government’s legislation, has now develo; 
such an implicit faith in them in criminal cases that 
he is willing to relieve them of all the checks 
safeguards resulting from the presence of the press 
and the public at their proceedings. He has suddenly 
discovered 
told him 


na 
all 


or some body of moralists has suddenly 
that certain sensational newspapers get a 
good deal of their juiciest sex material from the court 
proceedings involving charges of indecency and in 
morality, and he has issued an order that the pub 
and the press are to be excluded in all such cases 
We regard this as an exceedingly dangerous atta 
upon one of the chief safeguards of justice, and as 
an absolutely preposterous method of enfor¢ 
cency in the press. Mr. Conant may rest assured 
that if he has no means of preventing the gutte: 
sheets from printing indecent material, just be 
it is indecent, he will never be able to prevent them 
from printing it by merely denying them access to 
the most convenient source of such material. Ther 
are plenty of other sources, and they will b« 
covered and worked. The evil is not new; it h 
existed ever since the printing press was invented 
and the morals of the people of Ontario have not be 
too seriously impaired as a result of it in the last 
hundred years. The way to prevent indecency in the 
press is to prosecute it when it occurs, not to turn the 
courts into so many Star Chambers just because it 
might occu 


Three Thousand Buffalo 


N A recent announcement over the radio the Cana 
dian public was informed that the Dominion 
Government had decided to scrap Wainwright as a 
National Park and destroy some three thousand buf 
falo as well as a number of other wild animals. No 
reason was given for this extraordinary decision, but 
it is said unofticially that Wainwright is needed for 
military purposes 
No loyal Canadian can have the slightest wish to 
hamper in any way, by word or deed, the heavy task 
of the military branch of the Government. At the 
same time it does seem unfortunate that this bald 
statement should be allowed to go out with no official 


(Continued on Page Three 
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i evens is more real Communism in Canada today than 
there is in the whole Soviet Union. That is perhaps 
the greatest eni which Russia presents to the world. 


st, those who profess Communism 
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ind e g n the mpression that they are 
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the Soviet office in London, I read 
} Mi s being de loped under one of the most 
I e tow! inning schemes in the world, and 
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Mosco s ir fact an extreme Ve anned city 
When it was re t, after the fire which consumed most 
f its building ul Napoleon's ambitions at the same 
t t i rid t th xtraordinarily wide main 
streets, radiating from the Kremlin to a boulevard which 
formed a complete rcle where the old city wall had 


been The city grew beyond that circle but the streets 
extended, maintained their width and for 
that reason Moscow at the time of the Revolution, which 


with but few 


as they were 


changes is the Moscow of today, is built 

















like a great wheel with the Kremlin as the hub. Thus, 
whether one approaches the centre of the city along 
Gorky Street Kropotkinskaya Street Myasnitskaya 


Street. or Pokiovka Street, the ancient 
of the Kremlin rise in front of you 

No city is better planned for trattic 

: At present this is unimportant as there are so few auto- 

f mobiles that there would be no congestion even with 


narrow streets People wander about their wide ex- 


pointed towers 






modern motor 







If You Want Real Communism Don 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


BY COL. GEORGE DREW 


panse with the utmost disregard for their safety becauss 
those cars which are in use are driven with equal dis- 
regard for the few trafttic lights which seem to have been 
put up as a matter of form. Certainly no attention is 
paid to them. The highways of Moscow are, however, 
well designed to handle heavy motor traffic when it 
comes. But the Soviet government had nothing to do 
with that. That was done more than one hundred years 


y 


apo 


The Soviet government has, however, had everything 
to do with modern living and working conditions in the 
ity Although the city was so well planned and is so 
well adapted to expansion, no new houses have been 


built in Moscow since the Revolution. The only in- 
creased living accommodation for nearly three million 
added population are some indescribably ugly, badly 
built and unsanitary apartment dwellings capable ot 
housing, even under present Russian conditions, about 
50,000 people. The result is that whole families are 
crowded into single rooms. There is no such thing as a 
private home except for the party officials. The filth, 
smell, and degradation can easily be imagined. No one 
shows the slightest interest in the appearance of the 
buildings. There is no reason why they would when 
four or five families occupy a small house barely large 
enough for one family under the simplest conditions. As 





FROM WEEK TO WEEK 





War Without Hope of Peace 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


"T’HERE are two contrasted schools of 

thought in Canada, and doubtless also in Great 
Britain and France, as to the nature of the-present 
war and the way in which it should be fought! In Can- 
ada, Prime Minister King, in virtue of his official posi- 
tion, may be designated as the protagonist of one 
school, just as Prime Minister Chamberlain is the 
protagonist of the same school in Great Britain; and 
Mr. McCullagh, partly by accident and partly by his 
aggressive temperament, has become the protagonist 
of the other school. The difference between them 
goes considerably deeper than the mere question of 


radically 


the frame of mind in which Canadians should 
ipproach the war, the kind of propaganda which 
should be employed in it, and the concept of the 


erman people which that propaganda should seek 
to build up in our minds. The King-Chamberlain 
var and the McCullagh war are just not the same 
ir at all. The McCullagh war is the war of 1914-18 
’ over again The King-Chamberlain war is a 
different war, in a totally different spirit, 
conducted in hope of a totally different sequel. 

I cannot make this point clearer than by some 


totally 


rather extensive quotations from that admirable 
columnist of the Wall Street Journal, Mr. Thomas 
F. Woodlock In a recent issue Mr. Woodlock 


described the difference between the ‘state of mind” 
in which war is conceived today, and that in which 
it was conceived twenty-five years ago. In 1914, he 
parties went into the conflict with a spirit 
of something like exaltation; today there is nothing 


of this discernible 


Says, “all 


In its place is a sadness mixed 
vith grim resolution, and a profound hatred of the 
business itself.”” The 1914 war was an unlimited war, 
a “war with the lid off” to paraphrase an observa- 
tion of Foch. ‘Today there is manifest a deep desire 
to limit the slaughter and the destruction.” 

Vr. Woodlock cites at some length the description 
given by the Italian historian Ferrero of the concept 
of war entertained by the European statesmen of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which he 
“In the absence of an international 
ourt of appeal to which disputes could be referred 


summarizes thus 
is they had frequently been referred in previous 
enturies to Emperor or Pope) it was recognized 
that war was an inevitable recourse for their settle- 
ment War had increasingly destructive; 
therefore, it was necessary to limit it to the minimum 
required to obtain the objective. The objective was 
a peace which should close the disputes—-all of them 
that had caused the war, and in the conduct of 
the war, care was to be 


become 


taken to avoid, so far as 
doing anything not clearly necessary which 
difficult Manoeuvres 
rather than battles were the great study of generals; 
Var was conceived mainly as a great 
game. It was, as Ferrero says of it, 
civilized’ theory.” 


possible, 


vould make a peace more 
chessboard 


a thoroughly 


War of Nations, Not Princes 


One of the chief reasons why the war of 1914 
both at the time and in retrospect, so 
horrible, is that it was the first great war in which 
these canons were thrown to the winds. “It brought 
with conscript, not 
professional, armies.” And “on each side it developed 
a spirit of hatred and passion so violent as to destroy 


appeared 


the war of nations—not princes 


any chance of a peace to follow the victory——as every 
one knows, there was no peace—and its record of 
killings and of destruction was such as to stagger 
the imagination It is prospect of a 
renewal of that kind of war that the powers now 
eye each other doubtfully, each side with all its 
engines and its conscript armies massed and ready 
to strike, vet hesitant, hesitant because afraid, each 


before the 


afraid to loose the storm.” 

Mr. Woodlock confidently, that 
this fear may prove to be the beginning of wisdom 
and that the powers may 
and all 


hopes, not very 


future wars. The reason for his lack of 





succeed in limiting this 


confidence is that the matters in dispute are spiritual, 
not material; that the Westwall line “divides two 
fundamental cultures, each the complete antithesis 
of the other, each flatly denying the other. How can 
there be peace between them? One or the other 
must die.” 


“It seems to us unthinkable,” concludes Mr. Wood- 
lock, “that the culture of ‘Nihilism’, as Rauschning 
rightly terms it, could destroy the great culture in- 
herited from Greece and Rome and vivified by 
Christianity; yet that culture is sick in its very 
vitals by reason of its apostasy from the thing that 
gave it fullest life. Can we be sure that it will 
survive and that Christianity will not have to build 
anew from the ground up?” 


Is All Germany Nazified? 


Well, if the culture of Nihilism is identical with 
the German people, this sombre estimate of Europe's 
prospects may well be true. But is it? Is there no 
reaction among the German people against, and 
away from, the dogma that no non-German has 
rights against a German, the dogma that no German 
may think otherwise than as the Fuehrer thinks, 
the dogma that German blood requires its possessor 
to serve the interests of the German state no matter 
into what citizenship he was born or what govern- 
ment is elected by him and protects him? These are 
the official tenets of Naziism, but are they the in- 
eradicable beliefs of the German people? Must the 
Hitler philosophy continue even if the Hitler Gestapo 
and the Hitler propaganda bureau are destroyed? 
Will the German people still want to conquer the 
world after being twice shown that they cannot 
do it? 

Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. King have not accepted 
these depressing conclusions. They believe that it 
is still possible for the rest of Europe to live with the 
German people, and for the German people to live 
with the rest of Europe. In that belief there still 
resides some hope for the future of Europe, of the 
world, of Christianity. In acting on that belief it is 
still possible to fight this war with the conviction 
that a durable peace may issue from it. In the 
opposite belief I frankly admit that I can see no 
hope whatever. It means that the German nation 
must either be exterminated or be enslaved, or else 
the rest of Europe must be exterminated or enslaved. 
Neither of these is an acceptable alternative. I do 
not like the idea of France and Britain being en- 
slaved, but by the time they have enslaved Germany 
they will have reduced themselves to something 
pretty close to the level of the Hitlerite Germans; 
and Russia will long before that have become the 
master of Europe and perhaps of the world, and we 
shall all be living under a system closely resembling 
that of the Kremlin, with spies in every home and 
firing squads in every police-station. 


The German people have certain qualities which 
make them an easy prey to autocrats who flatter 
their racial vanity while trampling on their in- 
dividual rights. The particular autocrat who now 
flatters and tramples on them was greatly aided in 
his rise to power by the very nations whose freedom 
he is now threatening. Unquestionably he has done 
much, since he rose to power, to corrupt the phil- 
osophy and religion of at least the younger members 
of the German nation. Unquestionably it will not 
be an easy task to bring the German people back 
to a sense of respect for human individuality and of 
regard for moral laws. But to declare that it can- 
not be done, that the German people are hopelessly 
corrupted and debased, that Christianity is without 
power among them and decency without influence, is 
to give up the battle before it is fought. If the only 
thing that can be done with the Germans is to ex- 
terminate or enslave them, we may as well give up 
right now; for they cannot be exterminated or 


enslaved. 





November 18, 1939 


o To Russia 
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THE ART OF CONCEALMENT figures im- 
poztantly in the training of the modern soldier, 
especially in these days of extensive recon- 
naissance flights by hostile aircraft. Here are 
two British Official pictures from France showing 
how well the Army has learned the lesson. LEFT, 
a light machine gunner with his Bren gun fades 
completely into the background of the field crop 
he has chosen for his position. RIGHT, a Bren 
gun armored carrier about to “disappear”. The 
wives of fishermen throughout the British Isles 
have been busy for months making nets for the 
Army and this shows the use to which they are 
put — camouflage. 


Sess 


a result Moscow is dull and tawdry beyond belief. 
buildings and the people are without spirit. 

What this congestion means can perhaps best be 
illustrated by the simple fact that in Moscow four and 
a half million people are living in an area considerably 
less than half the size of the city of Toronto. The living 
space within that area is also greatly reduced by the 
number of public buildings and offices required for the 
most top-heavy bureaucracy in the world. 


The 


Privileged Party Members 


But perhaps you have been to the World’s Fair in 
New York and have seen the pictures of people enjoying 
themselves at games of various kinds in bright, attractive 
clothes. Or you may have been impressed with the pic- 
tures and stories of what are euphemistically described 
as Parks of Culture and Rest. You may also have been 
told of the Créches where children can be left to play 
while their mothers are at work. 

There is one such Créche in Moscow, situated in a fine 
old park and equipped with a number of the standard 
amusements for children which one will see in any 
children’s playground anywhere in the world. But the 
children are only allowed to be left there by 
ticket. It is available only to party members and so 
limited is the accommodation for so great a popula- 
tion that they are fortunate to get a ticket once a month. 

The Park of Culture and Rest at Moscow has its 
counterpart in all the larger cities of Russia. It is 
nothing but an amusement park in spite of its impres- 
sive title. It is beautifully located on the south bank 
of the Moscow River just beyond the Krymski bridge. 
There is nothing remarkable about it. The same area 
was an amusement park before the Revolution. The 
only remarkable thing about it is that it should be con- 
sidered worthy of so much propaganda. There is at 
least ten times as much equipment at the Midway at the 
Toronto Exhibition. That it is even considered worthy 
of comment outside of Russia is a sorry comment on the 
dreadful monotony of the lives of even the 
fortunate. 


official 


most 


As for the sports pictured so lavishly in their propa- 
ganda show at New York and in their pamphlets, it is 
only necessary to say that when Russia enters a team 
in the Olympic Games it will then be plenty of time to 
believe that such games are being played anywhere in 
Russia. They have great parades of young men and 
women which are impressive as mass demonstrations, 
but individual competitive effort, which develops per- 
sonal initiative, is completely lacking. 

This absurd emphasis on the mere existence of such 
normal things as amusement parks and children’s play- 
grounds is important as it demonstrates so vividly the 
barren tragedy of the lives of the Russian people. But 
for a few there is much luxury and much extravagance. 
That is the most startling aspect of the complete repudia- 
tion of the Communist revolutionary doctrines taught in 
turn by Robespierre, Marx, Engels, Lenin, Trotsky and 
until recently even by Stalin himself. : 


Incredible Contrasts 


In the whole of Russia the average wage is a little 
over 200 rubles a month, or $40. That is the payment 
of the worker “according to his needs” in the ‘Workers’ 
Paradise.” But the commissars, high officials, factory 
directors, writers and artists receive as much as $100,000 
a year. It is they whom you see in the Rolls Royces, 
Cadillacs and Packards. They are the gay people who 
get uproariously drunk at the Metropole or National 
Hotels, where a simple dinner costs more than $10 and 
a bottle of Crimean champagne costs $15. At the fifty- 
year-old Metropole, which is still the best hotel in 
Moscow, a noisy gathering dances each night to a mag- 
nificent orchestra. There are pretty and well-dressed 
women at the Metropole. But for centuries Russia has 
been famous for beautiful women and Russian men with 
money have never failed to show material appreciation 
of such beauty. Many visitors to Russia seem to base 
their impressions of Moscow on what they see during 
an evening at the Metropole. 

Nowhere have I seen such contrasts as there are at 
this very hotel. In the summer, breakfast is served in 
an outdoor café separated from the street by rows of 
potted trees and plants. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Page One) 
explanation. For years we Canadians have missed 
very few opportunities of reminding the world of our 
forethought and public spirit in rescuing the buffalo 
from imminent extinction, and Wainwright Park has 
become the tangible symbol of our achievement. 
There is no hiding the fact that the proposal to 
slaughter three thousand buffalo appears to many 
people to be shocking and quite unnecessary. It may 
be true that the survival of the buffalo has been 
safeguarded by the gradual removal of substantial 
numbers to other Parks in Western Canada, although 
there is always the possibility of an epidemic wiping 
out these supplementary herds. But even assuming 
that the species is reasonably safe from extinction, 
most people will feel that a much more than ordinary 
reason would have to be put forward to justify the 
destruction of the Wainwright herd and all that it 
stands for. 

If, as seems to be the case, the Park is to be used 
as a training ground for military airmen, one 
wonders why, with hundreds of thousands of acres of 
equally suitable land available, it should be thought 
necessary to use Wainwright. And, even if it were 
necessary to preempt the Park, why butcher the 
herd? If nothing will do but to get rid of them, why 
not make a present of the buffalo to the Government 
of the United States? There is no possible doubt 
that such a gracious gesture would be acceptable. 
Americans were rather ashamed of the parsimony 
and short-sightedness of their own government in 
neglecting to take over the handful of buffalo that 
the enterprise of one of their own citizens had saved, 
and they have ever since been loud in their praise of 
the action of the Dominion in preserving one of the 
most distinctive and interesting of North American 
animals. They might be amazed at the gift, but they 
would certainly accept it. The distinction, for what 
it may be worth, of being known the world over as 
the savior of the buffalo would be lost to Canada, but 
at any rate we would not be spoken of as the country 
that massacred its wild life in a sanctuary. 


Real Communism 


(Continued from Page Two) 


pitiful litthke arms through the leaves, begging for bread. 
1 saw hungry-looking men and women staring from 
the street at the simple food on the tables with longing 
in their passive faces. But there is something more on 
the faces of these and millions of other Russians than 
longing and hunger. It is the look which appeared on 
the faces of the people of France one hundred and fifty 
years ago when they contrasted their own destitution 
With the reckless self-indulgence of those in power, 
and heard a heartless queen answer their plea for bread 
With the contemptuous remark, “Let them eat cake.” 

The simple and terrible truth is that the Russian 
people are now living under conditions far worse than 
those which preceded the revolution. According to the 
official statistics of Professor S. Prokopovich, the buy- 
ing power of the workers is less than half what it was 
in 1914 if it is interpreted in terms of the food and 
clothing which can be bought by the average wage. 
Not even the most ingenious propaganda can disguise 
the effect on national morale of such extremes between 
the poverty of the worker and the extravagance of the 
party leaders. 


Terrorized Bureaucracy 


Those who still believe that a great social experi- 
ment is still marching forward in Russia should read an 
article by Vincent Sheean in The New Republic for 
November 8, 1939. Sheean has been an enthusiastic 
sympathizer with the efforts of the Soviet Union to put 
Communism into practice. He says himself in his article 
that it is “the first criticism I have ever made of the 
Soviet Union.” <A few quotations from this disillusioned 
supporter tell the story in its stark horror: 

“No reflective person outside the Soviet Union as- 
sumes that it is necessary to murder millions of people 
to produce an industrialization program. It would not 
have been necessary in the Soviet Union under a dif- 
ferent political development. Nor is it necessary to en- 
force agrarian collectivization in a way which brings 
about the death of six million people from starvation. 





WE ARE ALONE 


W* ARE alone, who strove to be 
Together in the high sun’s weather. 
We are bereft, as broods a tree 
Whose leaves the river sucks forever. 


We are as clouds, which merge and vanish 
Leaving breathless the dead horizon 


We are as comrades, whose handshake only 
Comes rare as leap-year and mistletoe morning, 
Each one ploughing a one-man clearing 

Neither one alive to see 

In wider boundaries of daring 

What the recompense might be. 


Vancouver. DorotTHy LIVESAY. 





These monstrous sacrifices have been entailed by the 
haste, waste and inefficiency of a terrorized bureaucracy 
operating under naked political control—that is, under 
the orders of power unrestrained and irresponsible, con- 
centrated more and more into the hands of a single 
man. 

“A measure of industrialization and of agrarian col- 
lectivization has been achieved at the cost of millions 
of lives; the workers have lost every liberty hitherto 
known to man, and can choose neither their place, times 
nor kinds of work; they cannot organize, strike or 
protest in any way; the prison and the knout are in- 
stalled in factory and collective farm. 

“The human and economic waste has been colossal, 
more, probably, than any nation has ever known in 
twenty years of its history; and the enslavement of the 
proletariat and peasantry, which no longer have even 
the right of movement from one part of the same 
district to another, is without parallel in the records of 
mankind,” 

These words of Vincent Sheean’s, which are being 
echoed by all who have seen Russia and are prepared 
to speak the truth, should help to explain how little 
reliance Stalin can place on the loyalty or morale of 
his people if he should make war against any powerful 
nation, 

Neazt week, “Unholy Russia”’—a study of the Commun- 
ist substitution of Communism for religion, and its effect 
upon the character of the people. 


IN THE MEANTIME LET'S LISTEN TO THE BLITZ CREAK. 








THE WAR AGAINST AGGRESSION 


“England Is 





The Enemy’ 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


AM surprised that such an outstanding political 

writer as Anne O’Hare McCormick of the New 
York Times should not even suggest that the Munich 
beer hall explosion might have been staged by the 
Nazis themselves. She sees it as either the treason- 
ous act of members of the Gestapo, proving dis- 
loyalty to Hitler in that body, or the successful plot 
of opposition Germans, almost as damning to the 
secret police in its exposition of their inefficiency. 

To me the whole thing is strongly suspect. Instead 
of being hushed up, as other attempts on Hitler’s 
life have been (so that you hardly know of them), 
too much facility was given the foreign press in re- 
porting it. Too many pictures were made available. 
There was too much emphasis on the size of the 
explosion, the precise number of minutes after Hit- 
ler’s speech that it happened, the height of the pile 
of debris and the fact that it was exactly over the 
place where the “Furore” had been standing. There 
was the timely exit of all the important Nazi leaders, 
covered by the rumor that one of the most promin- 
ent of them, Hess, had been killed. 


There was the immediate declaration that the 
bomb could only have been planted by the British 
Intelligence Service, duly followed by the discovery 
among the ruins of fragments marked “Made in 
Birmingham.” There was the furious outbreak 
against Britain in the press, coupled with an eager- 
ness (itself suggestive of guilt) to show that the 
British must have known about it, because their 
radio announced only the day before that a “secret 
weapon” would be used against Germany, and was 
able to give out the news only three hours after 
it happened, while the British press had pictures of 
it next day. (A poor effort alongside that of the 
Nazi news service, which announced Dollfuss’s death 
before it happened, and sent out pictures in readiness 
days before!) 


Another Reichstag Fire 


No, it is another Reichstag Fire. The Nazi propa- 
gandists thought that the selection of the historic 
birthplace of National Socialism and the magnitude 
of the explosion would shock the German people 
and the civilized world. I don’t know about its 
effect on the German people (one would think that 
it would be a heavy blow to Hitler’s prestige, and 
that is the weakness of my whole argument that the 
Nazis planned it), but it was a complete misfire 
with the rest of the world. The bomb, it is my 
guess, was planted after Hitler had left the hall, and 
the reason that Hess was not around to answer 
“present!”’ to the roll-call was that he was in charge 
of the arrangements. Hitler would have trusted 
them to no other. The intention was to provide the 
justification for a new and greater campaign of 
abuse, and very possibly the signal for open war- 
fare, against Britain. 

Hitler, hemmed in to the East by Stalin's swift 
consolidation of the ground handed to him by the 
German leader, and to the West by the formidable 
defences of the Maginot Line and its Swiss and Bel- 
gian flanks, but still forced to action of some kind, 
is trying to channelize this against Britain. Having 
now gone through nearly all the money and all the 
emotions of his people, only to find them still in- 
different to, and still insufficiently prepared for 
war, he is now exploiting this last bit of capital left 
to him by earlier régimes: hatred of England. Nor 
is the effort without promise. 


Posters of the Old War 


I have been through the war exhibitions of Nazi 
Germany. Alongside the Big Bertha and the model 
of the various phases of the “great German naval 
victory” of Jutland is always an exhibit of the post- 
ers of the last war. Invariably the most venomous 
of the latter were directed against Britain, with 
the motto: “England ist der Hauptfeind!”’—England 
is the enemy! The idea that England struck at 
Germany in 1914 out of jealousy for her phenom- 
enal trade, colonial and naval expansion has been 
zealously cultivated ever since the opening days of 
the Great War, and eagerly accepted by the Ger- 
man people as the real cause of that conflict. It is 
pleasant, and even necessary, for these inferiority 
complex-ridden people to tell themselves that the 
only reason they, the great German nation, called 
by their philosophers to the mission of ruling infer- 
ior peoples, have never been a success in the world 
and never been able to hold a large over-seas empire 
like the British, the French, and even the Belgians, 
Dutch and Portuguese, is because of the envy and 
hatred of others. The chief envier, the bitterest 
hater, the wiliest encircler, the hypocritical leader 
of all the coalitions against Germany: that is 
England. 


W. G. Knop has compiled in a book “Beware of 
the English!” (Musson) a selection of anti-British 
tirades in the German press since Munich. I hope 
the “Munichites” will read it. Their policy was to 
“appease” Germany and win her friendship. But 
we find Hitler deriding Britain just ten days after- 
wards as a “governess” who feels herself ‘called 
upon by the Lord God Almighty to tutor Germany.” 
The N.S. Kurier follows with a warning against 
thinking that England has suddenly developed 
friendly feelings for Germany; the Westdeutschei 
Beobachter and many others warn that there is still 
a “War Party” led by Churchill, Eden and Duff- 
Cooper scheming for war against Germany, and 
the Berliner Illustrierte Nachtausgabe speaks of 
“the twisted faces of hate-inspired politicians peep- 
ing out from behind the mask of moralizing sympa- 
thy.” It disposes of Britain’s hypocritically outraged 
feelings over the great November Jewish pogrom 
by accusing her of killing hundreds of thousands 
of German women and children through her 
“hunger blockade” during and after the last war. 


Widespread Hate Campaign 


Other articles, taken from the leading Party 
organs Voelkischer Beobachter, Stuermer, Schwarze 
Korps and Angriff, and many others, rake up every 
“crime” in British history, from the theft of North 
America from the Indians, to the slave trade, India, 
Ireland, the Boer War and Palestine. Needless to 
say there is no mention of the fact that the British 
have tried to right most of the wrongs they have 
committed, if sometimes belatedly Here in the 
German press in “peace-time’” you will find worse 
atrocity stories than found their way into our press 
during the last war; better, you will find them illus- 
trated. Pictures of British soldiers shooting sepoys 
from the mouths of cannon during the Indian 
Mutiny seem to have been a favorite in Germany 
this year, according to different reproductions in 
this book. To bring atrocity up to date, the British 
are depicted as putting out the eyes of Arabs in 
Palestine before bayoneting them. 

A stranger among this company is an excellent 
article on British policy from the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, apparently from the pen of the capable 
Rudolf Kircher, warning that while the British 
“have often given a superficial impression of deca- 
dence,” in times of national emergency they “are 
capable of the most extreme sacrifice;” and that their 
community of interests with France is more bind- 
ing than a mere alliance. The implication is that it 
would be difficult if not impossible to split Britain 
and France. Yet that is precisely what German 
policy set out to do from the day of Munich 


The Drive Towards Anarchy 


Von Ribbentrop went to Paris in November to 
sign and celebrate a new guarantee of France's 
Eastern frontier Propaganda was poured into 
France for months Edgar Mowrer showed me 
samples when I was in Paris asking French- 
men why they should die for Danzig, warning 
them against playing Britain’s imperial game, 
and insinuating that the latter was “ready 
to fight to the last Frenchman.” At. the 
beginning of the war Hitler took no action on the 
Western Front. He ordered no bombing raids on 
French cities, made no attempt to smash French 
mobilization according to the Douhet theory His 
armies, while they have re-occupied the small slices 
of Reich territory originally taken and then aban- 
doned by the French, have pushed not an inch into 
France. In his big Reichstag Peace Speech of 
October 6 Hitler made a strong bid fer friendship 
with France, saying over again that Germany had 
no quarrel with her. 

Now it appears as though the long-anticipated 
German thrust through the Lowlands, if it comes 
is not to be a mere repetition of 1914, an out- 
flanking manoeuver directed against the French and 
Paris, but a straight drive across Holland, studiously 
avoiding even touching Belgian soil, to the sea-coast 
opposite Britain. Tne purpose of such a move would 
be obvious: the gaining of convenient bases from 
which to carry out wave-bombing of London and 
other English centres. 

Whether Hitler still thinks he can win the war 
this way, after having used up his surprise on the 
Poles and allowed the British a full year too long to 
prepare against such attack, is not clear. But it 
would be quite in line with his character to decide 
that, if he is going down, he will drag as many 
others as he can with him. Destruction, anarchy, 
nihilism, for their own sake, Rauschning has con- 
vincingly revealed to us, are the driving forces of 
the Nazi movement 
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OMING EVENTS cast short shadows, or pone, 


today: speed and unexpectedness seem to 
characterize developments. In the field of 
estate conservation this condition demands 
constant vigilance and well informed manage- 
ment. @ The Toronto General Trusts offers 
you the major advantage of a permanent 
organization, able to bring the group judgment 
and group experience of its officers to bear 
continuously on your estate problems from 
year to year. @ When you appoint this Trust 
company your executor you provide a solution 
to the problem of administering your estate in 
the future; you insure that its management 
will always be abreast of the march of events. 
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In a jiffy Ingram’s gives you a 
rich, creamy lather that tames 
the toughest whiskers. 


Ingram’s takes the burn and sting 
out of shaving—puts bracing, 
soothing coolness in. 


How cool and refreshed your face 
feels after—looks younger, too, 
the whole day through! 


INGRAM'’s is shaving cream, 
tonic and lotion in one! It’s a 
favourite with successful men 
everywhere. It’s easy on your 
pocket-book, too—you get more 
than three 
months of 
cool, comfort- 
able shavesin 
each tube or 
jar. 
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MADE IN CANADA 


GET INGRAM'S FROM 
YOUR DRUGGIST TODAY ! 
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Concocteated 
SHAVING CREAM 


A little goes a longer way 
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_ poor stomach with 


It's a Sporting War Along the 


BY P.O'D. 
London, October 23 


N ANOTHER week or ten days 
we shall all have our food-ration 
hooks—even the babies. Such babies, 
at any rate, as have to buy their 
food in shops. The others, the really 
old-fashioned babies, will probably go 
on as before, just as if there weren't 
a war at all. 

Mr. Morrison, the Minister of Food, 
is very encouraging about it all. He 
says that the ration will be a very 
generous one, and that we all ought 
to be jolly well satisfied. Are we 
not to be allowed something like 
1‘2 lb. of meat each per week, 
lb. of butter, the same amount of 
sugar, and about 4 lb. of cooking fat? 
Such, at least, are the forecasts of 
the food-prophets, who may or may 
not know what they are _ talking 
about, but who are probably being 
used to test the public reaction to 
the eating prospects. 

So far the public is not displaying 
any special enthusiasm. A pound and 
a half of meat per week may look 
quite a lot to Mr. Morrison. Being 
a Scotchman he probably fobs off his 
porridge and 
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P.O’D. TELLS THE STORY on this page of the introduction of the new 


rationing scheme in 


England. 


Here 


separate tickets for 


scones and that sort 
it doesn’t sound much to anyone who 
feels that steaks and 
should be of a size 
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thing. 


mutton 
make 
readily distinguishable from the 
tern on the plate. You shouldn’t have 
to rummage around among the vege- 
tables to find the things. 


But 


chops 
them 
pat- 


is one of the ration books with its 
various commodities. 


For the next year or so, I fear, we 
shall have to dismiss from our minds 
those pleasant visions of sirloins and 
legs of mutton and large hams all 
dotted over with cloves. They are 
as out of date as the gargantuan 
feastings of Mr. Pickwick and _ his 
friends, or of Hans Breitmann—“all 
gon’d afay mit de lager-peer, afay 
in de ewigkeit.” 

Oh, well, perhaps we have no right 
to complain. War is war, and the 
subjects of Herr Hitler by all ac- 
counts are having to pull their belts 
a good deal tighter than we are likely 
to do. Besides, modern eating isn’t 
so much a matter of food as of calor- 
ies and vitamins. Apparently the 
country is very well stocked with 
these. Enough for two years, says 
Mr. Morrison. So that’s all right, 
but it isn’t a prospect to cause one 
to smack one’s lips. 


Whitehall Relents 


Almost everything now is being 
rationed——-gas, electricity, coal, petrol. 
Officials love that sort of thing. But 
occasionally the big boys behind the 
shiny desks in Whitehall relent a 
little, and one rather cheering sign 
lately has been the notice that the 
rationing figure for gas and elec- 
tricity has been raised from 75 per 
cent. to 100. 

This doesn’t mean that rationing 
has been suspended for those com- 
modities. Oh, dear, no! What it 
means is that we will be allowed to 
use the same amount per quarter 
this year as we did last year, and 
not merely three-quarters of it, as 
was at first decided. It is undoubt- 
edly a concession—-quite a generous 
one, in fact—but the wretched house- 
holder will still have to keep a wary 
eye on the meters, or run the risk 
of getting a short, sharp notice to 
the effect that he is going to be cut 
off. 

The reason given for this particu- 
lar concession is that, on account of 
the black-outs, the consumption of 
gas and electricity has been much 
less than normal. It is a little hard 
to see just why this should be so. 
Even if you do draw your curtains 
with meticulous care, you still have 
to keep your lights going-——you may 
even have to keep them going rather 
harder. But apparently people have 
been economizing, and are now being 
rewarded for their patriotic dimness. 


The Open Minds 


The Incorporated Society of Au- 
thors and the National Book Council 
have put together their high and 
hefty brows in order to make out a 
list of books that may safely be sent 
to the troops--recommendations for 
anxious relatives and friends. And 
Major Gen. J. H. Beith-—“‘Ian Hay” 
to the likes of us—-has now, as Di- 
rector of Public Relations at the War 
Office, given it his official blessing. 

No doubt, the list is a good and 
useful one. Who am I that I should 
question the mandates of the man- 
darins? But I cannot see that it 
makes so very much easier the prob- 
lem of what to send to ’Erb or Alf 
at the Front, or in camp, or wherever 
it is that they are supposed to be im- 
proving the shining hour, or at least 
speeding it along with a_ spot of 
reading. 

Not for worlds would I suggest 
that a single one of the 1,321 titles is 
unworthy of its place on the list. But 
a catalogue that contains the scien- 
tific works of Einstein, Andrade, Ed- 
dington, and Jeans, the poetry of 
tupert Brooke, T. S. Eliot, and A. E. 
Housman, Barbusse’s “Under Fire”, 
Tolstoy's “War and Peace” and 
a couple of hundred detective stories 
and thrillers, as well as books on 
travel, engineering, philosophy, reli- 
gion, and sport—well, it seems a bit 
too comprehensive. There's too much 
of it. You might as well simply tell 
the young lady behind the counte1 
that you want a book, and let her 
pick one down off the shelf while 
she pats her hair with her free hand. 

The learned committee has certain- 
ly shown the extent of its knowledge 
and sympathies. No one can say 
they are narrow-minded. The politi- 
cal section contains “Mein Kampf”, 
Karl Marx’s “Capital”, and Douglas's 
“Social Credit”. What could be fairer 
than that? All that remains now is 
for Dr. Goebbels to circulate to the 
troops handy German editions of 
Winston Churchill and Duff-Cooper, 
and this would begin to look like a 
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[JOWN in New York last week at 

the Graduate Fortnight of the 
Academy of Medicine the feature at- 
traction was a russet-colored Chin- 
chilla rabbit. But it was no ordin- 
ary russet-colored Chinchilla rabbit, 
for while it nibbled and thumped and 
cavorted like the commonest of its 
garden-variety brethren, this partic- 
ular bunny had no father. Further- 
more, it had never had any father. 
Its paternal parent had been a few 
drops of salt water. 

Dr. Gregory Goodwin Pincus, form- 
erly of Harvard and now of Clark 
University in Worcester, Mass., had 
produced the animal by parthenogen- 
esis, or fatherless birth. The good doc- 
tor took an ovum from a female 
rabbit, placed it in a test tube with 
a special saline solution where, with- 
out benefit of male sperm, it became 
activated and was planted in the 
uterus of another female rabbit. 
After a normal period of gestation 
there was born the russet-colored 
Chinchilla rabbit which featured the 
twelfth annual meeting of the Grad- 
uate Fortnight of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. 

Just to prove that the bunny whose 
father has been a pinch of salt was 
perfectly normal, Dr. Pincus mated 
it with a buck rabbit; now the salt is 
granddaddy of a litter. When the 
Doctor was asked if parthenogenes:s 
could be applied to humans, he 
nimbly sidestepped and a spokesman, 
in something of an outraged huff, 
answered for him: “..... It is ridic- 
ulous to even think that such work 
could be done with human beings... .” 
3ut just 18 years ago, Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane, a British biochem- 
ist, prophesied that by 1951 scientists 
would be goggling at the first labor- 
atory produced baby. 

And if Professor Haldane’s predic- 
tion comes true, it is more than likely 
that the child will be a girl. For 





“Every Member of 


the Family has 


Gone for Our New 


KOA VUictioba 


IN A BIG WAY... 


“Dad is a Radio Fan NOW... 


And believe you me, that’s something, 


because Dad has been complaining 


about radio broadcasts for years ‘til 


we got our new RCA Victrola. The 
finer tone, better performance and 
Improved Electric Tuning gets him, 
he says . . . I say it’s because that radio's 
the best he’s ever listened to... 


eR \ pel! 





“Mother has a Grand 
Library of Recorded Music .. . 


You know how Mom loves symphonies 
and operas ... well, she listens to them 
to her heart's content now right on 
Victor Records through our RCA Vic- 
trola...she spends simply hours with 
Toscanini, Eugene Ormandy and her 
favourite stars of the opera... just as if 
they were right in the room... 





BY WESSELY HICKS 


normally it is the male spermatozoon 
that determines whether the _ off- 
spring will be a boy or a girl, and 
since there would be no spermatozoon 
in the case of a child produced by 
parthenogenesis, the child would be 
a girl. So that if the laboratory ever 
supplants the good _ old-fashioned 
father, the world will be populated 
entirely by females. 

And whether or not Dr. Pincus’ 
spokesman or Professor Haldane is 
right, the more imaginative of the 
learned doctors attending the Grad- 
uate Fortnight of the New York 
Academy of Medicine must have en- 
visioned something like this: (The 
scene is the nursery of an aristocratic 
Southern home where a negro mam- 
my is supervising the feeding of a dear 
little golden-haired girl who is vigor- 
ously shaking salt on her food). Negro 
mammy, in a horrified voice: ‘‘Doan’ 
shake the salt that way, chile. Ain’t 
you got no respect for you pappy?” 
Or like this: (The scene is a rectory 
dining room where the rector and 
his wife are having dinner.) The rec- 
tor, to his wife who is seated at 
the far end of the table: “My dear, 
will you please pass the sa—.” 
ing the horrified look on his wife’s 
face he stops) “I nearly said that 
awful word. I beg your’ pardon 
Please pass the condiment.” His wife, 
blushing: “You'll really have to be 
more careful, Henry. Suppose the 
servants had heard you?” 


(See- 


Clay Pigeon 


In a Provincial government that 
has reached an all-time high in the 
volume of sniping that it has drawn 
from the Press, the Hon. Eric Cross, 
Ontario Minister of Public Welfare, 
has set a new record as a clay pigeon 
in the time that he has been in office. 


. eT 
“...And that brother of mine 


sits up all night listening to Short 
Wave... 


And you can’t blame the kid, be- 
cause with that new Clear-Vision, 
easy-to-read dial, short wave tuning 
is easier than ever... you'd be 
amazed how easily and quickly he 
gees Paris, London and other 
wondertul places. You really enjoy 
listening to short wave now too 
...it comes in so clearly. 





til you hear THIS new Victor 
Platter 


... just released by Artie Shaw. I’ve 
got a musical library, myself, that 
would take your breath away... 
Tommy Dorsey... Artie Shaw and 
Glenn Miller... playing tunes to 
suit my every mood...Come on, lad, 
let's get the gang in and dance!” 





» Auikita. te SS 
MODEL VR-4 
Up-to-the-minute in every way, both radio 
and phonograph perform with excellent 
tone and volume in this superb new RCA 
Victrola Console Model VR-4. Only 
$149.00*. Price includes $6.00 worth of 
Victor Records and a year’s subscription to 

the Victor Record Society Magazine. 


All the World of Radio Plus 
the Riches of Records ina 
Superb Instrument Every 
Home can afford! 


The magnificent new 1940 RCA 
Victrolas offering the double enter- 
tainment every member of your family 
will enjoy, begin as low as $69.00. 

Ask your dealer for a demonstration 
of these marvellous new musigal in- 
struments now! 


* Prites slightly higher in West. As prices are subject to change without notice, 
please confirm above prices with your RCA Victor dealer. 
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CHARLES J. BURCHELL, K.C., of 
Halifax, N.S., whose appointment as 
Canadian High Commissioner to Aus- 
tralia is the first to be made by the 
Dominion to any country in the Brit- 
ish Empire other than England. Mr. 
Burchell is a graduate of Dalhousie 
University and a member of the faculty 
of the Law School there. 


The biggest blast was loosed when 
Mr. Cross announced his intention of 
introducing legislation which would 
place Ontario municipal elections on 
a once-every-two year basis; if the 
war were to last longer than two 
years, municipal bodies would stay 
in office for the duration. 

On October 23, the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare issued a regu- 
lation to the effect that unemployed 
transients who had not registered 
with the Central Welfare Bureau in 
Toronto by November 1 were not 
eligible for relief in that city. Where- 
upon Judith Robinson, nippy columnist 
in the Toronto 
Globe and Mail 
and easily the best 
feature in that 
paper including 
the Young Mas- 
ter’s front page 
editorials and the 
comic strip, took 
up the cudgel in 
favor of tice 
underdog. It was 
the neatest cudgel 
that Miss Robin- 
son has wielded in 
some time. In a column headed “In 
the Name of Public Welfare” she 
began: “Ontario’s Minister of Welfare 
is washing his hands again in public. 
Hon. Eric Cross washes his hands a 
lot in public. It’s an old custom. It’s 
been an old custom for a long 
time. Pontius Pilate washed his 
hands in public too.” And ended: 
“What the public which pays Mr. 
Cross’ wages wants is that decent 
humane treatment be given a class of 
citizens who have been neglected too 
long for this country’s safety. It is 
not in the slightest degree interested 
in Mr. Cross’ attempts to prove that 
it is somebody else’s official responsi- 
bility to provide the decent treatment 
after some arbitrary date that he 
picks. But it might be interested in 
finding out who gave the Ontario 
Minister of Public Handwashing au- 
thority to set a deadline on the rights 
of Canadian citizens. It might be 
interested in asking whether a public 
servant so ill-educated that he cannot 
do what his employers want him to 
do, and so blind that he cannot see 
through a regulation to a fact is 
worth the pay he draws.” 


Tut! Tut! 


Premier T. D. Pattullo, martinet of 
British Columbia politics, brought the 
British Columbia Legislature’s Throne 
Speech debate to a close last week 
by putting the finger on the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation 
members sitting in that House. 
Speeches made by Mrs. Dorothy 
Steeves, C.C.F. member from North 
Vancouver and Colin Campbell of 
Comox reduced the Premier to a 
sputter of “I cannot stay in this 
chamber and tolerate such state- 
ments.” 

Mrs. Dorothy Steeves, Dutch-born 
Socialist and out-spoken empire-hate! 
was the first to run smack-dab into 
the Premier's 
wrath, Rising in 
her place, Mrs. 
Steeves had = de- 
clared: “Enemies 
of peace are not 
all in Germany or 


CROSS 


tussia. They are 
right here They 
are those who re- 
fuse to relinquish 
vested interests 

The word ‘empire’ 
is connected with 
a history of horror 
and slaughter I 
hope to see it disappear from out 
vocabulary.” House members greet- 
ed the speech with cries of “Shame! 
Shame!" Thomas D. Pattullo was 
more articulate. Scarcely had Mrs 
Steeves warmed her seat when he 
was on his feet. “I am sorry at the 
honorable lady member's attitude,” 
chided the Premier, ‘and appeal that 
no other member of this House give 
similar utterances. It is fortunate 
that she is living in a country where 
tolerance is enjoyed. I doubt if she 
would be allowed such tolerance in 
her native Holland. If such words 
are again uttered, I shall have to 
advise Ottawa for action under the 
War Measures Act.” Muscle man 
Pattullo had found a Big Stick cut 
to his liking 





PATTULLO 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


WINDOW ON THE WORLD 
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This impressive, guaranteed Studebaker is yours for 
the same money as an ordinary lowest price car 


Cnjoy th slyle and 


NEW 1940 





Stu 
CHAMP 


HIS time when you golooking 

around for the best buy ina 
lowest price car, make it easy for 
yourself and see and drive this 
remarkable new 1940 Studebaker 
Champion first. 

Thousands cf thrilled Cham- 
pion owners have conclusively 
proved that this powerful, bril- 
liant-performing, 6-cylinder 
Studebaker uses 10° to 25% 
less gas than other leading low- 
est price cars. 

You pay nothing extra for 
sealed-beam headlamps, steer- 
ing wheel gear shift, planar inde- 
pendent suspension, non-slam 
rotary door latches, front-com- 
partment hood lock. Low down 
payment; easy terms. 











Here is a man who has helped a 
million Canadian families — by 
showing them the safe. sure way to 


financial security. 


His sound advice has enabled 
thousands of men and women to 
face the future with new confidence 


and peace-of-mind, 


Throughout Canada he has 


proved a valued friend to people in 





DEBAKER 


from future money worries...to 4 Million Canadians 
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ered at factory, Walkerville. 
Prices subject to change 
without notice. 


Financial 


Security 


He has given new peace-of-mind ... new freedom 


times of greatest need. Because his 
recommendations were adopted, 
widows and fatherless have been 
supported — children have been 
educated—and the aged have been 
made independent. He has thereby 
helped to establish and maintain 


national security. 


He is your Life Insurance man, 


This Man Brings 


to Millions 
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Crown Life Progress reflects Public Approval 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Toronto Main Division, 59 Yonge St., 
G. F. Crum, C.L.U., Manager 










—100% Havana Filler: 
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It's a Sporting War Along the 


BY POU, 


London, October 23 


[N ANOTHER week or ten days 

we shall all have our food-ration 
hbooks—even the babies. Such babies, 
at any rate, as have to buy their 
food in shops. The others, the really 
old-fashioned babies, will probably go 
on as before, just as if there weren’t 
a war at all. 

Mr. Morrison, the Minister of Food, 
is very encouraging about it all. He 
says that the ration will be a very 
generous one, and that we all ought 
to be jolly well satisfied. Are we 
not to be allowed something like 
l'2 lb. of meat each per week, ‘ 
lb. of butter, the same amount of 
sugar, and about '4 lb. of cooking fat? 
Such, at least, are the forecasts of 
the food-prophets, who may or may 
not know what they are _ talking 
about, but who are probably being 
used to test the public reaction to 
the eating prospects. 


So far the public is not displaying 
any special enthusiasm. A pound and 
a half of meat per week may look 
quite a lot to Mr. Morrison. Being 
a Scotchman he probably fobs off his 
poor stomach with porridge and 
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P.O’D. TELLS THE STORY on this page of the introduction of the new 
rationing scheme in England. 
separate tickets for various commodities. 


scones and that sort of 


thing. 


Here 


But 


it doesn’t sound much to anyone who 
feels that steaks and mutton 


should be of a size to 


make 


chops 
them 


readily distinguishable from the pat- 
tern on the plate. You shouldn’t have 
to rummage around among the vege- 


tables to find the things. 


DEALER 






is one of the ration books with its 


For the next year or so, I fear, we 
shall have to dismiss from our minds 
those pleasant visions of sirloins and 
legs of mutton and large hams all 
dotted over with cloves. They are 
as out of date as the gargantuan 
feastings of Mr. Pickwick and his 
friends, or of Hans Breitmann—“all 
gon’d afay mit de lager-peer, afay 
in de ewigkeit.” 

Oh, well, perhaps we have no right 
to complain. War is war, and the 
subjects of Herr Hitler by all ac- 
counts are having to pull their belts 
a good deal tighter than we are likely 
to do. Besides, modern eating isn't 
so much a matter of food as of calor- 
ies and vitamins. Apparently the 
country is very well stocked with 
these. Enough for two years, says 
Mr. Morrison. So that’s all right, 
but it isn’t a prospect to cause one 
to smack one’s lips. 


Whitehall Relents 


Almost everything now is_ being 
rationed--gas, electricity, coal, petrol 
Officials love that sort of thing. But 
occasionally the big boys behind the 
shiny desks in Whitehall relent a 
little, and one rather cheering sign 
lately has been the notice that the 
rationing figure for gas and elec- 
tricity has been raised from 75 pet 
cent. to 100. 

This doesn’t mean that rationing 
has been suspended for those com- 
modities. Oh, dear, no! What it 
means is that we will be allowed to 
use the same amount per quarter 
this year as we did last year, and 
not merely three-quarters of it, as 
was at first decided. It is undoubt- 
edly a concession—quite a generous 
one, in fact—but the wretched house- 
holder will still have to keep a wary 
eye on the meters, or run the risk 
of getting a short, sharp notice to 
the effect that he is going to be cut 
off. 

The reason given for this particu- 
lar concession is that, on account of 
the black-outs, the consumption of 
gas and electricity has been much 
less than normal. It is a little hard 
to see just why this should be so. 
Even if you do draw your curtains 
with meticulous care, you still have 
to keep your lights going—you may 
even have to keep them going rather 
harder. But apparently people have 
been economizing, and are now being 
rewarded for their patriotic dimness. 


The Open Minds 


The Incorporated Society of Au- 
thors and the National Book Council 
have put together their high and 
hefty brows in order to make out a 
list of books that may safely be sent 
to the troops--recommendations for 
anxious relatives and friends. And 
Major Gen. J. H. Beith—‘“‘Ian Hay” 
to the likes of us—has now, as Di- 
rector of Public Relations at the War 
Office, given it his official blessing. 

No doubt, the list is a good and 
useful one. Who am I that I should 
question the mandates of the man- 
darins? But I cannot see that it 
makes so very much easier the prob- 
lem of what to send to ’Erb or Alf 
at the Front, or in camp, or wherever 
it is that they are supposed to be im- 
proving the shining hour, or at least 
speeding it along with a spot of 
reading. 

Not for worlds would I suggest 
that a single one of the 1,321 titles is 
unworthy of its place on the list. But 
a catalogue that contains the scien- 
tific works of Einstein, Andrade, Ed- 
dington, and Jeans, the poetry of 
Rupert Brooke, T. S. Eliot, and A. E. 
Housman, Barbusse’s “Under Fire”, 
Tolstoy’s “War and Peace” and 
a couple of hundred detective stories 
and thrillers, as well as books on 
travel, engineering, philosophy, reli- 
gion, and sport—well, it seems a bit 
too comprehensive. There’s too much 
of it. You might as well simply tell 
the young lady behind the counter 
that you want a book, and let her 
pick one down off the shelf while 
she pats her hair with her free hand. 

The learned committee has certain- 
ly shown the extent of its knowledge 
and sympathies. No one can _ say 
they are narrow-minded. The politi- 
cal section contains “Mein Kampf”, 
Karl Marx’s “Capital”, and Douglas's 
“Social Credit”. What could be fairer 
than that? All that remains now is 
for Dr. Goebbels to circulate to the 
troops handy German editions of 
Winston Churchill and Duff-Cooper, 
and this would begin to look like a 
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PAEVARDAT NIGHT 


WINDOW ON THE WORLD 





[OWN in New York last week at 

the Graduate Fortnight of the 
Academy of Medicine the feature at- 
traction was a russet-colored Chin- 
chilla rabbit. But it was no ordin- 
ary russet-colored Chinchilla rabbit, 
for while it nibbled and thumped and 
cavorted like the commonest of its 
garden-variety brethren, this partic- 
ular bunny had no father. Further- 
more, it had never had any father. 
Its paternal parent had been a few 
drops of salt water. 

Dr. Gregory Goodwin Pincus, form- 
erly of Harvard and now of Clark 
University in Worcester, Mass., had 
produced the animal by parthenogen- 
esis, or fatherless birth. The good doc- 
tor took an ovum from a female 
rabbit, placed it in a test tube with 
a special saline solution where, with- 
out benefit of male sperm, it became 
activated and was planted in the 
uterus of another female rabbit. 
After a normal period of gestation 
there was born the russet-colored 
Chinchilla rabbit which featured the 
twelfth annual meeting of the Grad- 
uate Fortnight of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. 

Just to prove that the bunny whose 
father has been a pinch of salt was 
perfectly normal, Dr. Pincus mated 
it with a buck rabbit; now the salt is 
granddaddy of a litter. When the 
Doctor was asked if parthenogenes's 
could be applied to humans, he 
nimbly sidestepped and a spokesman, 
in something of an outraged huff, 
answered for him: “..... It is ridic- 
ulous to even think that such work 
could be done with human beings... .” 
3ut just 18 years ago, Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane, a British biochem- 
ist, prophesied that by 1951 scientists 
would be goggling at the first labor- 
atory produced baby. 

And if Professor Haldane’s predic- 
tion comes true, it is more than likely 
that the child will be a girl. For 





“Every Member of | 


the Family has 


Gone for Our New 


KOA UiclioGa 


IN A BIG WAY... 








“Dad is a Radio Fan NOW... 


And believe you me, that’s something, 


because Dad has been complaining 


about radio broadcasts for years ’til 


we got our new RCA Victrola. The 
finer tone, better performance and 
Improved Electric Tuning gets him, 
he says . . . I say it’s because that radio's 
the best he’s ever listened to... 
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“Mother has a Grand 
Library of Recorded Music... 


You know how Mom loves symphonies 
and operas... well, she listens to them 
to her heart’s content now right on 
Victor Records through our RCA Vic- 
trola...she spends simply hours with 
Toscanini, Eugene Ormandy and her 
favourite stars of the opera... just as if 
they were right in the room... 


BY WESSELY HICKS 


normally it is the male spermatozoon 
that determines whether the  off- 
spring will be a boy or a girl, and 
since there would be no spermatozoon 
in the case of a child produced by 
parthenogenesis, the child would be 
a girl. So that if the laboratory ever 
supplants the good _ old-fashioned 
father, the world will be populated 
entirely by females. 

And whether or not Dr. Pincus’ 
spokesman or Professor Haldane is 
right, the more imaginative of the 
learned doctors attending the Grad- 
uate Fortnight of the New York 
Academy of Medicine must have en- 
visioned something like this: (The 
scene is the nursery of an aristocratic 
Southern home where a negro mam- 
my is supervising the feeding of a dear 
little golden-haired girl who is vigor- 
ously shaking salt on her food). Negro 
mammy, in a horrified voice: ‘Doan’ 
shake the salt that way, chile. Ain’t 
you got no respect for you pappy?”’ 
Or like this: (The scene is a rectory 
where the 
his wife are having dinner.) The rec- 
tor, to his wife who is seated at 
the far end of the table: “My dear, 
will you please pass the sa 


dining room rector and 


(See- 


ing the horrified look on his wife's 


face he stops) “I nearly said that 
awful word. I beg your’ pardon 


Please pass the condiment.” His wife, 
blushing: “You’ll really have to be 
Suppose the 


more careful, Henry. 
servants had heard you?” 


Clay Pigeon 


In a Provincial government that 
has reached an all-time high in the 
volume of sniping that it has drawn 
from the Press, the Hon. Eric Cross, 
Ontario Minister of Public Welfare, 
has set a new record as a clay pigeon 
in the time that he has been in office. 
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“,.. And that brother of mine 
sits up all night listening to Short 
Wave... 


And you can’t blame the kid, be- 
cause with that new Clear-Vision, 
easy-to-read dial, short wave tuning 
is easier than ever... you'd be 
amazed how easily and quickly he 
gets Paris, London and other 
wonderful places. You really enjoy 
listening to short wave now too 
- +. it Comes in so Clearly. 





“Swing Bands are my pets, wait 

til you hear THIS new Victor 

Platter 
... just released by Artie Shaw. I’ve 
got a musical library, myself, that 
would take your breath away... 
Tommy Dorsey... Artie Shaw and 
Glenn Miller... playing tunes to 
suit my every mood...Come on, lad, 
let’s get the gang in and dance!” 
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, ' ™S 
MODEL VR-4 

Up-to-the-minute in every way, both radio 
and phonograph perform with excellent 
tone and volume in this superb new RCA 
Victrola Console Model VR-4. Only 
$149.00*. Price includes $6.00 worth of 
Victor Records and a year’s subscription to 
the Victor Record Society Magazine. 


All the World of Radio Plus 
the Riches of Records ina 
Superb Instrument Every 
Home can afford! 


The magnificent new 1940 RCA 
Victrolas offering the double enter- 
tainment every member of your family 
will enjoy, begin as low as $69.00. 

Ask your dealer for a demonstration 
of these mervellous new musigal in- 
struments now! 


* Prites slightly higher in West. As prices are subject to change without notice, 
please confirm above prices with your RCA Victor dealer. 
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CHARLES J. BURCHELL, K.C., of 
Halifax, N.S., whose appointment as 
Canadian High Commissioner to Aus- 
tralia is the first to be made by the 
Dominion to any country in the Brit- 
ish Empire other than England. Mr. 
Burchell is a graduate of Dalhousie 
University and a member of the faculty 
of the Law School there. 


The biggest blast was loosed when 
Mr. Cross announced his intention of 
introducing legislation which would 
place Ontario municipal elections on 
a once-every-two year basis; if the 
war were to last longer than two 
years, municipal bodies would stay 
in office for the duration. 

On October 23, the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare issued a regu- 
lation to the effect that unemployed 
transients who had not registered 
with the Central Welfare Bureau in 
Toronto by November 1 were not 
eligible for relief in that city. Where- 
upon Judith Robinson, nippy columnist 
in the Toronto 
Globe and Mail 
and easily the best 
feature in that 
paper including 
the Young Mas- 
ter’s front page 
editorials and the 
comic strip, took 
up the cudgel in 
favor of the 
underdog. It was 
the neatest cudgel 
that Miss Robin- 
son has wieldéd in 
some time. In a column headed “In 
the Name of Public Welfare’ she 
began: “Ontario’s Minister of Welfare 
is washing his hands again in public. 
Hon. Eric Cross washes his hands a 
lot in public. It’s an old custom. It’s 
been an old custom for a_ long 
time. Pontius Pilate washed his 
hands in public too.” And ended: 
“What the public which pays Mr. 
Cross’ wages wants is that decent 
humane treatment be given a class of 
citizens who have been neglected too 
long for this country’s safety. It is 
not in the slightest degree interested 
in Mr. Cross’ attempts to prove that 
it is somebody else’s official responsi- 
bility to provide the decent treatment 
after some arbitrary date that he 
picks. But it might be interested in 
finding out who gave the Ontario 
Minister of Public Handwashing au- 
thority to set a deadline on the rights 
of Canadian citizens. It might be 
interested in asking whether a public 
servant so ill-educated that he cannot 
do what his employers want him to 
do, and so blind that he cannot see 
through a regulation to a fact is 
worth the pay he draws.” 


Tut! Tut! 


Premier T. D. Pattullo, martinet of 
British Columbia politics, brought the 
British Columbia Legislature’s Throne 
Speech debate to a close last week 
by putting the finger on the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation 
members sitting in that House. 
Speeches made by Mrs. Dorothy 
Steeves, C.C.F. member from North 
Vancouver and Colin Campbell of 
Comox reduced the Premier to a 
sputter of “I cannot stay in this 
chamber and_ tolerate’ such 
ments.” 

Mrs. Dorothy Steeves, Dutch-born 
Socialist and out-spoken empire-hate! 
was the first to run smack-dab into 





CROSS 


state- 


the Premier's 
wrath. Rising in 


her place, Mrs. 
Steeves had de- 
clared: “Enemies 
of peace are not 
all in Germany or 
Russia. They are 
right here They 
are those who re- 
fuse to relinquish 
vested interests. 

The word ‘empire’ 
is connected with 
a history of horror 
and slaughter I 
hope to see it disappear from our 
vocabulary.” House members greet- 
ed the speech with cries of “Shame! 
Shame!" Thomas D. Pattullo was 
more articulate. Scarcely had Mrs. 
Steeves warmed her seat when he 
was on his feet. “I am sorry at the 
honorable lady member's attitude,” 
chided the Premier, “and appeal that 
no other member of this House give 
similar utterances. It is fortunate 
that she is living in a country where 
tolerance is enjoyed. I doubt if she 
would be allowed such tolerance in 
her native Holland. If such words 
are again uttered, I shall have to 
advise Ottawa for action under the 
War Measures Act.” Muscle man 
Pattullo had found a Big Stick cut 
to his liking. 
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This impressive, guaranteed Studebaker is yours for 
the same money as an ordinary lowest price car 


Exyoy ths slyle and 
bavaig! 


NEW 1940 


STu 








HIS time when you golooking 

around for the best buy ina 
lowest price car, make it easy for 
yourself and see and drive this 
remarkable new 1940 Studebaker 
Champion first. 

Thousands cf thrilled Cham- 
pion owners have conclusively 
proved that this powerful, bril- 
liant-performing, 6-cylinder 
Studebaker uses 10° to 25% 
less gas than other leading low- 
est price cars. 

You pay nothing extra for 
sealed-beam headlamps, steer- 
ing wheel gear shift, planar inde- 
pendent suspension, non-slam 
rotary door latches, front-com- 
partment hood lock. Low down 
payment; easy terms. 


DEBAKER 
CHAMPION 






“PRICES 
BEGIN AT- 
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without notice. z 


Here is a man who has helped a 
million Canadian families — by 
showing them the safe, sure way to 


financial security. 


His sound advice has enabled 
thousands of men and women to 
face the future with new confidence 


and peace-of-mind. 


Througheut Canada he has 


proved a valued friend to people in 


Aa melas 


Guardian of Canadian Homes for Over 100 Years 


He has given new peace-of-mind ... new freedom 
from future money worries...to 4 Million Canadians 





















This Man Brings 
Financial 
Security 


to Millions 











times of greatest need. Because his 
recommendations were adopted, 


widows and fatherless have been 


supported — children have been 
educated——and the aged have been 


made independent. He has thereby 
helped to establish and maintain 


national security. 


He is your Life Insurance man, 
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er education. Because if you do you 
will have a disappointed fellow, one 





























who thinks he is no good. A fairly ‘> 
good educational background, plus 4 
ideas, is enough to lead to success 4 
Mei. ol in the technical world.” os 
For some unaccountable reason, ‘ The 
7 ; there has been a falling-off in at- 5 which 
Th Hi h Cost of Learning tendance at the technical classes ol major 
€ g the Vancouver Night Schools, with : not de 
| 2s the exception of the wireless teleg- ‘3 anothe 
SOMETHING will have to be done BY PF, W. LUGE ee oe eed raphy section, but more than evet ; of Cal 
about school taxation in British o ace aaa ae aa are wrestling with the complexities 4 Its ob; 
Columbia. The mounting cost of in- ally speaking, public sentiment favors : = paved 7 oa eee ‘cae of foreign languages, with French, 4 ilar te 
jecting knowledge into the young has_ the change iat a qe ie: there is Hittie hoes. a German, Italian, and Spanish the pre- ‘ ada, i 
furnished subject matter for argu- As & body, the legisisture provetty ee tar “a i J + Y ahees ferred courses. The enrolment is may 1 
ment for years, and countless resolu- does not need conversion to this view cheques for — oe ee . around 4000. that I 
tions have been passed urging re- and when or if a bill pees at _ next = oe Ss ay = peers Incidentally, by the end of the ane 
trenchment and economy, but without the current session it will be received certain sean ve aaeen. ee be year every school of importance in , dune 
much practical results. One difficulty with qualified approval. The dif- — aed Se ee ee : cea the province will have a Bible in its to eve 
is that the taxpayer who hollers ficulty will be to find some source ae. es . : library. The Gideons have already : politic 
about costs is also the parent who of income which can be tapped to actuarial basis siies 5 ol placed a copy of the Good Book in 
clamors for a high standard of edu make up the loss from the reliet Addressing me reachers entre more than 400 schools, and have raised a mpHE 
cation for his children, and _ th granted to the landowners. It won't tion of Central Vancouver Island - the money necessary to complete the : Oh 
authorities have not been able to de- De easy. Nanaimo, Dr N. F. Black, editor of job. Long known as suppliers of the : issue 
vise a formula that will satisfy these The city of Vancouver would be a the B.C. Teacher, urged his hearers ; ‘ Scriptures to hotel guest rooms, the amen 
conflicting requirements heavy gainer by such a change. Edu- to improve the teaching of the eupere TO GIVE THE TROOPS. Sir Seymour Hicks, famous actor-manager gives Gideons now provide this reading 7 ity it 
The latest suggestion for a radical cating the 39,000 scholars costs over by seeing to it that a fai proportion some words of cheer and advice to a concert party on the stage of the Drury matter to prison cells, hospital wards, enoug 
hange comes from the Associated $3,200,000 each year, plus $480,000 in of the young people of exceptional Lane Theatre. This party and many more like it will shortly be sent to the sanitariums, and Trans-Canada _air- brook 
_ Owners of Vancouver, an fixed charges on a school debenture ability entered the service . Nee various training centres to provide entertainment for the army. planes. effect 
a fo ; <ehion han. inne >nliare debt of $10,308,000, or a trifle over schools in British Columbia, and that ; ee Stee . 
des a ee a wie nacre per cent. of the total the admittance of the obviously unfit an hampered eh sipeotieaesne? sig le i mite ee he tee ‘3 — 
Samrat as eh ere Ses ve 11 sources into the ranks of the profession should The social conditions surrounding the tor of Technica _Educa on ; hes Some Famous Dogs sa 
expenditures. Public bodies through- revenue ae aed ly $482 he forestalled teacher must help him to remain a_ digressed from his topic of ‘Industrial A ‘ do al 
ee re ee ee os ae ae Se iad . the I ‘bs 9600 business.” he said. “to normal human being. As a citizen Arts in the New Curriculum” to say “Rusty, a liver-colored spaniel of Thur: 
ma wih 0 view to ae ee Oe ee co on f ; ‘: oe ate ; st enates 3 the he must insist primarily upon free- a few kind words for the scholar who no pretensions to pedigree and no ‘ vhetl 
t for the nciple that the bur- total expenditurs : pov pid ae fee a a a a ag will iom for himself as well as for others. never gets top marks in any subject. previous performance worth record- hoozl 
f the costs of education should fare proportionately better, but most unfit to walks of iite a Pic I think our organizations could do “IT ask vou teachers to think of the ing, saved the officials of the Vernon ; ereigl 
the landowner, and of them ci et ee en ae — aes oaeet e a hans than thes are doing about this.” ordinary fellow and give him a show,” Fish and Game Association from a On! 
that the g nment assume respons- vision of Victoria shel 3 ¥2 a : aa ce Three hundred teachers applauded said Mr. Jones. “Don’t try to force most embarrassing situation on the , 12,006 
vile entire outlay, instead a ee eee ae a aa cig lh rie ee Will these sentiments him to take matriculation if God opening day of the pheasant-hunting ment 
ing grants to cities and ers held late in October at vat But even the Sie pes 7 ra 7 a} gs at the Okanagan Valley never intended him to acquire a high- season. Vernon always goes after the that 
ties as at present. Gener- points in the rovinece devoted con not provide the best teaching if they speaking a : ee ‘ birds in style, and for this year’s ing. 
oe —_—_— OO Oe Or a rT Or? opening the guest of honor was His . not | 
Honor Lieutenant- Governor’ Eric provi 
Hamber, a fair shot who has no hunt- 4 adop' 
ing dog of his own. ; point 

The executive of the Association, 4 ing : 
knowing of this lack well in advance, “4 Ange 
had promised to loan His Honor the 3 at 4 
very best retriever in British Colum- 2 Ange 

a bia. They imported him-—or so they i tor 
imagined—from the coast, and intro- ‘ They 
duced him with loud praise to his % or 7 
: temporary master on the eventful 4 chief 
morning 3 who 

Horrors! The highly-touted finely- ; in ¢i 
trained long-pedigreed beauty didn’t : or ! 
seem to know a cock from a hen Owe 
He wouldn’t point in the right direc- ame! 
tion. He turned tai! at the first shot crea 
and streaked for parts unknown, and then 

& for all the Association cares he may : whic 
be going yet. time 

‘Rusty,” who had been hovering un- he 1 
wanted in the background, was the cour 

. only substitute available. With con- fere 
siderable trepidation he was im- the 
pressed into service, but he rose nobly have 
to the occasion. Within an hour he : prin 
had routed up enough pheasants so f ope! 
that His Honor had brought down : seek 
his maximum bag, getting the limit 
long before Attorney-General Wismer -~ 
had shot his second bird. 

Two hundred enthusiastic hunters It 
toasted “Rusty” at the “buffalo eith 
haunch” banquet held to celebrate the lish 
opening of the season that evening. seve 
He had saved the day for Vernon o1 

It’s too bad that “Rusty” can not thre 
exchange opinions on celebrities with 3 ing 
“Mike,” British Columbia’s bartender i ban 
dog who functions as beverage par- : ing 
lor attendant at Bowser, and who was ; the 
recently host at a birthday party mor 
attended by thirty-two children and lic 
a tame deer, sitting at the head of -_—-- 
the table with a napkin tucked round : 
his neck and partaking of a birthday 
cake shaped like a huge bone 
adorned with seven candles. : 

Though Mike is not a licensed bar 
tender he performs his work effic j 
iently. He brings the customer a 
bottle of beer wrapped in a towel, 
makes a second trip with an opener, . 
carries the payment to the cashie1 
and returns with the change which 
he deposits on the table after jump- 
ing up on a chair. 

Fame has come to Rusty and Mike 
while they are still full of life, but 5 
it was only after death that “Phil,” € 
a sheepdog owned by Mrs. F. Roe- ' 
toine, of Vancouver Island, got his ¥ 
name into print. His doting mistress : 
got the idea that her late pet would 
rest easier in the happy hunting ; 
grounds if his ashes were scattered 
where he used to play in his puppy —— 
days. So she had the body cremated 2 t 
at Esquimalt and personally carried po 
the urn to North Wales where she pe 
reverently sprinkled the contents on og 
the dog’s homeland. Immediately af Ow 
ter, she returned home, satisfied that ace 
her six-thousand-mile journey had all 
been well worth while rely 

2 , the 
=~ J = ch 
The WORLD’S BEST APPLES— ee BrO~ The Oldest Cake ha 
te 4 s Ab Z sha -“ ®& : , mc 
: : p -; \ When the Chinese residents of Vic- th 
Ready for Your Eating loria decided to redecorate theit a 
a $e nevolent Association Hall in prep a 
ECAUSE of the War, the cream of Canada’s apple crop— taal i ce pom Festival of 
age aise ; J ar relie 
those big, rosy-red Blue Ribbon Winners that usually go they may have nace ge de 
overseas to spread Canada’s fame, this year, must stay at home. trifles in hidden corners, for the hall - 
IS é é g i i ys . . 
Right now, they're in your neighbourhood stores, and at their ja a eens ae, ue 
very best—tenderly ripe, laden with juice and bursting with things that whité men would throw rr 
goodness and flavour just begging to be liberated by eager teeth away, but even they met with a ' 
. ‘ : os ¢ couple of real surprises 
—a joy to the palate—an aid to the system. There are apples— First they discovered a beautifull, de 
for eating between meals and at meals; for salads and desserts; ornamented gate, overlaid with gold, os 
for cooking, preserving, candying, for jellies and jams. covered with dust in an attic, This - 
; gate was brought to Victoria by some 
And—thanks to the higher minimum grade requirements, all of of the first Chinese to come to Brit- “i 
\ the stores are now carrying generous quantities of finer, fancier, ish Columbia eighty years ago, and = 
higher-grade apples. pein on Sepreaan: good f a 
ealth and long life for those who 
Buy apples NOW for yourself and for your friends. pass its portals. In future it will - 
stand in an honored place at the 
Varketing Service entrance of the Chinese school L 
DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, OTTAWA eo a 
: Lt As as even more cur 
Honourable James G. Gardiner. Minister. ious. In a cupboard in a disused store ce 
room stood an elaborately decorated \ = 
cake, three feet in height, heavily } ' 
iced and weirdly colored, which was tt 
baked for a festival forty-eight years . 
ago and held in reserve in case sup " 
plies ran short. The cake still looks ; 
sian tempting enough, but nobody suggest- . 
ed that it be served at the banquet ~ 
following the Rice Bowl Festival 
It has been placed on display as the . 
oldest known specimen of the pastry . 
cook’s art in Canada . 
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Ham and Eggs Means Revolution 


The “Ham and Eggs” 
which was defeated by a substantial 
majority in California last week is 
not dead. It is quite certain to make 
another attack wpon the constitution 
of California at the next opportunity. 
Its objectives and me thods are so sim- 
ilar to what has been seen in Can- 
ada, in the province of Alberta, and 
may yet be seen in other provinces, 
that Mr. Lippmann’s analysis of “Ham 
and Eggs’ and the causes that pro- 
duced it should be of direct interest 
to every serious student of Canadian 


ca nepaign 


political problems. 


"NNHE majorities in California and 

Ohio are big. But considering the 
issue raised by the Ham and Eggs 
amendment in particular, the major- 
ity in California is not nearly big 
enough. For the issue, as Mr. West- 
brook Pegler has so brilliantly and 
effectively shown, was not really 
whether retired citizens over fifty 
vears of age should be given thirty 
dollars of doubtful money every 
Thursday; the issue in California was 
vhether the people could be bam- 
hoozled into surrendering the sov- 


ereignty of the state. 


Only those who have not read the 
12,000-word Ham and Eggs amend- 
ment to the Constitution will think 


that Mr. Pegler has been exaggerat- 
ing. Outside of California it may 
not be realized that this.amendment 
provided that within five days of its 
adoption, the Governor must ap- 
point “either Roy G. Owens, resid- 
ing at 139 North Oxford Street, Los 
Angeles, or Will H. Kindig, residing 


at 4125 South Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles” to the post of administra- 
tor for a term lasting until 1944. 


They may not know that Mr. Owens 
or Mr. Kindig may then name a 
chief deputy and three assistants, 
who succeed him in the order named 
in case he dies, resigns, is recalled, 
or removed from office. That Mr. 
Owens or Mr. Kindig may propose 
amendments to the Constitution, in- 
creasing his powers, and “submit 
them to the people at an election 
which he may.  call....at such 
time and after such publication as 
he may deem expedient.” That the 
courts of California may not inter- 
fere with the Administrator; that 
the Governor and the Legislature 
have no control over him since he 
prints his own money to finance his 
operations and does not have to 
seek an appropriation. 


A Monopoly Bank 


It is probably not understood 
either that the amendment estab- 
lishes a bank run by a board of 
seven directors of which Mr. Owens 
or Mr. Kindig is chairman and his 
three henchmen are members, mak- 
ing an absolute majority. That this 


bank not only is the agent for pay- 
ing the pensions and manufacturing 


the money but that it is the sole 
monopolistic depository of all pub- 
ic funds of every description. That 





SNOW SHADOWS 


WHADOWS crouch, 
Cats curled up 

Asleep 

Upon the snow 

Comes afternoon 

And soon 

The cats 

With slow 

And leisured east 

Awake, 

Bestir, 

Stretch out their feline length 

Luxuriously 

Then slink 

In gliding 

Hurrying 

Scurrying 

Flight 

To some dark 

Assignation 

In the night 

ARTHUR 5S. BOURINOT. 
area 
with these funds Mr. Owens or Mr 
Kindig is authorized to conduct a 
general commercial banking business 
Or that the money which Mr. 

Owens or Mr. Kindig prints must be 
accepted by the state in payment ol 


all taxes and obligations. Or that 
the state may pay for its own pur- 
chases half in lawful money and 


half in Mr. Owens’ or Mr. Kindig’s 
money. Or that, in addition to all 
this, Mr. Owens or Mr. Kindig be- 
comes chairman of a state board of 
economics, which by majority vote 
of its thirty-four members is “to 
devise ways and means for equaliz- 
ing the distribution of purchasing 
power in California.” And that this 
board has the power to compel the 
Governor to submit its proposals to 
the people at the next election 

There can be little doubt that un- 
der this scheme, the Governor, the 
Legislature, and the courts would 
become a puppet government and 
that the real power would be in the 
Administrator, Mr Owens or Mr 
Kindig, and in the bosses of his or 
ganized pressure group. In the ex- 
act meaning of the words, the scheme 
is subversive and revolutionary 


Lack of Sound Ideas 


The question is how such a scheme 
can become a serious issue in a free 
liberal democracy 


question is, 1 


and supposedly 
The answer to the 


think, that when social conditions 
are bad, false ideas will flourish 
where true ideas are lacking In 


California as elsewhere there exists 
the paradox of poverty in the midst 
of plenty. There is no doubt that 
numbers of people are poo! 
feel insecure in a 
where the soil is rich and 
can be highly produc- 
central problem of 


large 
and 

land 
technology 
tive. The 


themselves 


social 


BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


oul age is right there in that para ers, employees, merchants and others 
dox. For it is undeniable that mod- want. state tariffs and all manner 
ern society has failed to employ of devices for restricting the com \e- 
fully its men, its resources, and its tition of outside goods and ia 
technical knowledge. And the people The trade unions want wage jute 
will not accept quietly a condition which disemploy the cos eltbehent 
which they believe is remediable. workers. They “want soonudieund: 
Armed with the vote, they will use rules which obstruct sca sadalae f 
their political power to compel a_ new workers. ca 
solution to the paradox. The philosophy of restrictionism 
But it is also the fact that the is almost universal. It is the hile 
fashionable opinions of our time, ophy of every interest of peaie oo 
alike among the discontented poor sure group, and of every clitician 
and the more or less frightened who, as Professor w. H Hutt has 


well-to-do, are unable to resolve the put 
paradox of 


it, allows “private interest to tri- 


poverty in the midst of 


umph over social interest” by fol 
od : ‘ V follow- 
plenty. Indeed, the remedies ag- ing the policy of “Beggar my neigt 
oTrave > > isease ¢ i Ad " ; “a é aoe 
- avate the disease, and, if applied bor The combined effect of a 
ong enoug é castice ? , icti ve 
z g ‘ : ugh and drastically, the these restrictions—tariffs, subsidic 
emedies will subvert the Constitu- Cartels combinations, price-fixing 
tion and the social order and wage-fixing—is tc e trict < d 
For almost every > é i ict OF ot §s eats 
é ‘ yone today is pos- constrict and contract and to strangle 
secse ’ > j rg ¢ is s j . 
sessed by the idea that his security the production and_ the 


and 


a privilege 


exchange 


his income can be improved by of wealth. And so, in the 


midst 


w hich restricts the free of the plenty of nature and superb 
wwoehe : . » ¢ sare : ; : 
exchange of goods and services and technical possibilities) we have the 


gives him some degree of monopoly 


unemployed the disemployed, the 


The domestic producers want tariffs. idle resources, the half-used plant 
The producers for export want sub- the idle capital and . a gathering 
sidies. The manufacturers and farm- anger that the economi 5 pn pn 
ers want combinations which con- not do what it ought to be able to a 
trol the market and fix the price 3ut since nobody when he reperds 
and exclude competition. Employ- his private interest is ieniees to 
repe 
oy 





loosen the restrictions which he 
thinks are beneficial to himself, the 
discontented mass becomes ready to 
adopt any panacea which willy-nilly 
breaks down the barriers to greater 


abundance. The typical totalitarian 
panacea is to put idle men and idle 
capital to work producing arma- 


ments, and up to a point the scheme 
succeeds because the 
breaks down the 
monopolies of business men and of 
the trade union wage rates. The 
typical libertarian panacea, particu- 
larly here in America, is monetary 
inflation. Up to a point this tends 
to cause full employment by dis- 
solving temporarily some of the re- 


totalitarian 


state restrictive 


strictive effect of fixed prices, fixed 
vage rates, and accumulated obli- 
gations The totalitarian panacea 


vorks 


through 
libertarian 


ruthless 
panacea 
sly deception, by 


force; the 
works’ through 
letting the nominal 


prices and wage rates remain while 
reducing their real value. 
Mixed Panaceas 

The California Ham and Eggs 
scheme is a merger of the two pana- 
ceas; it is totalitarian in structure 
and inflationary in method. It has 
been beaten—momentarily. It will 
reappear. For though the remedy 
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Firstin beauty... firstin 
driving and riding ease 
... first in performance 
with economy . .. first 
in modern features... 
firstin all ’round value! 


a 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 





THE SEARCHLIGHT DEFENCE is one of the most important measures taken 
for the protection of English cities and the huge lights are already complete]; 
é Here is how the training is carried out on a miniature 
scale; in a darkened room a magic lantern on a searchlight mount replaces 


in place and manned. 


the real article 


~J 





the 


n¢ 


wher 


ety 


was rejected, the disease remains. plenty. And the communits 

We may be certain, therefore, that cling to restrictionism as long a 
modern nations will continue to leaders of thought in the universitic S 
oscillate dangerously between the two and in public life, are unable 
panaceas as long as all classes in or are afraid to say plainly 

the community cling to restriction- they do see, that the freedom 

ism as the policy they advocate juction and of exchange 

in their own interest. For then principle by which a modern 

must have poverty in the midst of an prosper and be free 





EYE IT —TRY IT — BUY IT! 


That's 


the way to convince yourself that this 


bigger, more beautiful Chevrolet for 


1940 is the value leader of the low-price 


field! You'll get a pride-quickening thrill 


out of its new “Royal Clipper” Styling; 


you'll get a still greater thrill out of its 


lightning-flash Valve-in-Head pertor- 


mance, its exclusive vacuum 


pow er 


gearshifting, its new “Ride Royal’*; and 


you'll get the greatest thrill of all out of 


the fact that it brings you all these luxury 


features at the lowest cost for purchase 


price, gas, oil and u pkee p! Eve it, try it, 


buy it — today 


and convince yourself 
that “Chevrolet's FIRST Again!” 


..and then aL ll a 


ate teeta Again : 








Only Chevrolet Gives You 
All These Quality Features 
at such low prices 


NEW “ROYAL CLIPPER” STYLING e BIGGER 
INSIDE AND OUTSIDE * NEW FULL-VISION 
BODIES By FISHER ¢ NEW EXCLUSIVE 
VACUUM POWER SHIFT © “THE RIDE 
ROYAL” — Chevrolet's Perfected Knee- 
Action Riding System* SUPER-SILENT 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE e PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES ° ALL - SILENT 
SYNCRO-MESH TRANSMISSION « LARGER 
TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH ¢ NEW SEALED 
BEAM HEADLIGHTS WITH SEPARATE 
PARKING LIGHTS « GENUINE SHOCK 
PROOF STEERING * HIGH Quatity 


SAFETY GLASS NEW SAFE-T-LOCK 
HOOD ¢ RIGHT SIDE SERVICE, 


Chevrolet has more than 
175 important modern features ! 


“On Special De Luxe Models 


oC es 
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SCHOOLS 


EXCELLENT TRAINING 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Why don’t you plan now to enrol in one 
! of the Special Shaw Courses by Cor- 
: respondence, enabling you to study at 
home, from Lessons specially prepared. 


} 
Here are a few of the SHAW 
Home Study Courses:— 
Bookkeeping Secretarial Cost Accounting 
Higher- Business- Office Training 
! ‘counting Organization Business- 
Banking Stenographic Correspondence 
Stationary- Short Story- Advertising 
i Engineering Writing Salesmanship 


s,Dep M 


Write for Catalogue. Shaw Sch 
7 nto, Ont, 


Bay and Charles Sts. To 


















AN ENGLISH - SPEAKING resident 
~™ of the province of Quebec with 
whom I was conversing this week had 
some interesting observations to make 
about the late election campaign. He 
was a man who had generally, though 
not blindly, supported the Conserva- 
tives, and had accepted Mr. Duplessis 


as the best available substitute for a 
Conservative to be found among the 
French - Canadian politicians of the 


province. But after the Three Rivers 
address he lost all interest in the 
Duplessis cause, and eventually came 
over, along with many other English- 
Conservatives of greater 
and longer standing, to 
the Liberal c 


speaking 
j prominence 
{| participate in 


ympaign, 
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The Famous Hollow-Ground, 
One-Blade Safety 


Cuts close and smooth as ve'ivet. 
Strops itself... hones itself... 
pays for itself. Shave with a Rolls 
and your face stays fresh all day. 


*6,95 


ROLLS SHAVING 
BOWLS $1 00 


REFILLS 60c 












Stewart-Warner 4545 (above) 


; 


Stewart-Warner 4351 (below) 


~ $19.95 








See your learest Stewart - Warner 
Dealer f ent prices on these and 
the i ilue Stewart - Warner 
Rac ( ts are going up 

Licensed under the patents of Canadian 


Radio Patents Limited. 


~e 


WHEN TELEVISION COMES 


IN THE NEW 


STEWART-WARNER RADIO 


“IT SOUNDS SO REAL DADDY!” 
“YES DEAR, THIS IS A 
STEWART-WARNER!” 
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@ Even a child notices the wonder- 
fully lifelike tone of the new 1940 
Stewart-Warner Radios. And you're 
missing something if you are not en- 
joying the original thrill of your favor- 
ite programmes by listening to them on 
radio’s truest voice...a Stewart-Warner. 
Stewart-Warner Radios are built to bring in 
easily the programmes you want when you 
want them... to provide a new clarity and 
tone realism never before achieved in radio... 
to add new smartness of cabinet beauty to any 
living room...and to cost no more (often 
much less) than ordinary sets. 


Stewart-Warner 


nstrate 


And it's so easy to own a 
Ask our te tler 


in our home 


lem your choice 


Stewart-Warner 4511 
(below) 


honograph value « 





You can be ready for it—with the new Stewart-Warner model designed for 
use with television accessories through a simple audio connection. Meantime, 
do not be satistied with anything less than the natural tone of the new 


ye a ea aoa 
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Made in Canada by Stewart-Warner-Alemite Co 
: Alemite Lubrication Products, Bassick Casters, 


poration of Canada, Limited—also manufacturers of 
“South Wind” Car Heaters and Automotive Hardware 





eeting of Minds 


BY EUAN MACLACHLAN 


on the sole of Canadian Unity. 
His peregrinations covered Montreal, 
the Gatineau, Argenteuil, Pontiac, 
Abitibi, and Rouyn, He reports that 
the English-speaking element not only 
voted but came out to listen to 
speeches, a phenomenon almost un- 
known for many years in Quebec out- 
side of the Irish districts. 

He that the English 
and French fraternized at these meet- 
ings with unusual ease and sympathy 
“T really believe," he said, ‘that a 
new ‘meeting of minds’ took place be- 
tween the the two races. 
The keynote for it was set by La- 
pointe with the ‘Canada not 
divided on war measures,’ and the 
subject matter of the speeches was 
largely concerned with French appre- 
ciation of the moderation and toler- 
ance of the English-speaking majority 
in Canada. In a way that he little 
intended Mr. Duplessis and his elec- 
tion campaign have brought about a 

~w Canadianism’ in Quebec which 
make itself felt 
provinces. 


issue 


reports also 


orators of 


slogan 


unquestionably 
he other 


ine Campaign 


I provided many in- 
of the 


itions gradual development 
of what may be termed a ‘Liberal- 
Imperialist’ type among French-Can- 


idian politicians and political thinkers, 
a type which recalls the Lord 
period of the broadening out of 
British Liberalism from Little Eng- 


Rose- 


bery 


landism into the British Common- 
wealth concept of Empire. It was 
very refreshing to listen to, and in 
such an atmosphere a former Con- 


servative like myself had no difficulty 
in feeling at home.” 

One of the reasons for the reaction 
against the Duplessis Government in 
the mining country was the amend- 
ments to the Mining Acts. In the 
agricultural areas there was much 
discussion of the colossal extravagance 
of the new and of the number 
of ‘new rich” who have made for- 


roads 


tunes out of the attendant construc- 
tion work. One election document, 
the size of a full newspaper sheet, 


showed 


the evolution of the sitting 


member from a clapboard shack to a 


chalet beautifully situated in scenic 
surroundings. It looked harmless 
enough and might have been an old 
piece of immigration literature but 
for the damning label “In Three 
Years.” The constituency was_re- 


gained for the Liberals by a substan- 


tial majority. 
Many of the French speakers on 
the Liberal side were eloquent, both 


in French and in English, in acknowl- 
edgement of all that British institu- 
tions had stood for in Canada, and in 
comparing them with the practices of 
Hitlerism in minorities. 
Many English listeners were surprised 


respect to 


it the extent of their information on 
international affairs. One of them 
remarked that they “said the things 


that English-speaking people say” and 
said them with a Gallic verve and 
sincerity which made them even more 
convincing. Old campaigners said that 
had never heard _ political 
speaking of such good quality over 
uch a wide area or before such mixed 
mixed in sex, race, and in 
party affiliations. 


LETTERS 
McCULLAGH BROADCAST 


Editor, 


Quebec 
Quenec 


udiences 


ord 
ra 


lary 


SatTurDAY NIGHT: 
REFERENCE your article entitled 
r * 
Broadcasting. In my 
opinion Mr. McCullagh was perfectly 
right and I and a number of friends, 
who are all war veterans of 1914-18, 
and tired of hearing what is 
so often repeated—‘‘We have no quar- 
rel with the German 
with their leaders we 


Unwise 


ire sick 


people, it is 
are at war.” 

Nothing is further from the truth, 
as generation after generation 
German people have started 

in Europe and no doubt will do so 
again in the next generation if they 


the 


Wars 


are allowed to do it. In our opinion 
the various criticisms about’ the 
Versailles Treaty, mostly made by 
Germans and irresponsible ministers, 


when 


> 


are Without foundation. Since 
are the defeated to make peace terms’? 


It would appear that you are going 
far to foster your private quarrel 
ith Mr. McCullagh 
Vontreal Hucu M. Scori 
° 
Editor, SaturDAY NIGHT 
r IS TRUE that both Mr. Chamber: 
lain and Mr. King have made th 
statements attributed to them, that 


the war is against Naziism and what it 


stands for rather than against the 
German people. But neither of thes 
gentlemen can have overlooked the 


fact that a very percentage 
of Germans support the Nazi leaders 
and whether 
conviction or 


great 


they do so 


through the 


through 
driving 


force of their leaders I do not think 
matters very much 

In support of this view I would 
draw your attention to Mr. Willson 


Woodside’s 
attempts to 


article where he 
some insight into 
German mentality The quotation 
from the historian Gibbon re Em- 
Probus seems to hit the mark 
and is in keeping with the view of 
that the last war should 
been settled in Berlin and not 
in Paris. 
Mr. McCullagh with Em- 
peror Probus, who was an intelligent 
psychologist of his time. The Teuton 


second 


give 


peror 


realists 
have 


lines up 


today is the same as in centuries 
gone by. 
Mimico, Ont. E. BEERE. 




















eggs and ham 


Soldiers sang it in the last war: “What do we want with eggs 


and ham when we’ve got plum and apple jam? Oh, oh, oh 


it’s a lovely war !’’ Nobody thought it was a “lovely” war— 


least of all the boys who fought it. But they were not going 


to let it get them down. So they cracked jokes and sang such 


light-hearted songs as ‘“‘Oh, oh, oh it’s a lovely war’. 


And just because they did keep their ability to make jokes 


about it, they stuck it out ! 


You remember Captain Bairnsfather’s cartoons. 


They 


originated in the trenches. Old Bill always had his pipe and 


Alf. his cigarette. 


We in the tobacco industry are glad to 


recall that our products played no small part in keeping up 


the spirits of the troops, spirits so high that the men could 


laugh at themselves and their discomforts even in the most 


critical and arduous hours. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO 





COMPANY OF CANADA, 


LIMITED 
































DON’T CENSOR LETTERS 


(Orillia Packet and Times) 


Gar RDAY NIGHT suggests that Can- 
s 


adian editors should censor the 
“Letters to the Editor.” 

The correspondence columns are 
an important feature of the daily 
press. Sometimes they contain use- 
ful information or criticism. More 


often they advance ideas and opin- 


awn 


ESTABLISHED 





y 


1874 


Insurance Company 
Head Office -London,Canada 


“A number of us 
London Life men have 
enlisted for active service. 


“Our new duties are as different 
from life insurance work as night 
from day; yet there is a similarity of 
aim — to protect Canadian homes 
and to preserve the inalienable rights 
of our people to live their lives in 
freedom and security. 


“More and more do I realize that 
if the future is to be made secure for 
the individual family there must be 
financial provision through life in- 
surance. So to my old associates I 
would say, ‘Carry on’. 


***And since you know how much 
I appreciate the opportunity of assist- 
ing people to safeguard the future of 
themselves and their dependents 
through life insurance, you will real- 
ize how eagerly I am looking forward 
to rejoining your ranks when my 
present task is done. 


ONGA® 


999 


Jit 


Lene 


ions that display a naive lack of com- 
prehension of subjects with which 
the writers attempt to deal. But they 
do provide an escape for overwrought 
feelings and leave the writers with 
an impression that they are having 
an influence on the course of affairs 

a sort of Hyde Park safety valve 

But chiefly, perhaps, 
miss the censored letters because of 
the diversion they afford. To read 
some of the naive suggestions put for- 


we should 


ward is a relief from the tension of 
war news and special correspondence. 
There is, for instance, our good friend 
Miss Alice Chown, who wants the 
Canadian Government, before the war 


goes farther, to make known their 
desire that there should be a non- 
aggression treaty with Russia and 


a new Premier to replace Mr. Cham- 
berlain. 

Nv, SaturpaAy NIGHT! Please don’t 
deprive us of our daily smile. 
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A MORE-FOR- 
THE-MONEY 
KODAK 
MINIATURE 











BOTH DAY 
AND NIGHT 





















uTpOORS, in daylight, 

Kodak 35 (f/3.5) stops 
most action, takes bright, clear 
pictures even on dull, dark 
days. Lens, Kodak Anastig- 
mat Special {/3.5; shutter, 
1/200-second Kodamatic. 




























Indoors at night under 
Photofloods, you can get snap- 
shots clear and brilliant as 
you'd get outdoors in the day- 
time. 

Kodak 35 gives you sharp 
little negatives which through 
modern photofinishing meth- 
ods lead to pictures 234 x 4 
inches. You can make Koda- 
chrome (full-colour) trans- 
parencies, too. Price, with 
f 3.5lens.$37. With f/4.5 lens. 
$27; f/5.6 lens, $16. 

FIELD CASE for the Kodak 
35’s, brown cowhide, remov- 
able wrap-around section, 
$7.50 — complete with shoul- 
der strap. At your dealer's. 

In Canada KODAK is the regis- 
tered trade mark and sole property 


of Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


KODAK 
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Travel Agent 


L.G.GIRVAN 


67 Yonge St. 
Toronto. Ont. 





















WE WON OUR LETTERS 
IN HOUSEBREAKING! 









{ guess the Master didn't know how to house- 
break us. We got a lot of ‘This hurts me more 
than it hurts you!"' from him. Then the Master 
comes home with the Sergeant's DOG BOOK. 
*"Say,"" he says, ‘“‘here's a housebreaking 
system! You're starting now."' And it worked! 















The Master says we've earned our diploma, 
B.A. (Barring Accidents). And he's learned 
plenty from the DOG BOOK. Get yours free 
at a drug or pet store — or with this coupon. 


+e 
Sergeants : 
¢annmn nn Dm, 


173 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontarie a 
e Please send a free Sergeant's DOG BOOK te: 






Name___ & 
Address meena a 
* 

+ 


City... ee ee 
ee ee 





THE AMATEUR CAMERA 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


Color Photography: Choosing the Medium 


Br “JAT" 


DURING the past month I have re- 

ceived many letters from readers 
of this column about color photog- 
raphy and I am going to quote, in 
part, one that was received only two 
days ago: “You must agree that color 
today is receiving far more attention 
from the amateurs than black and 
white. Its artistic qualities are far 
greater than the old style photog- 
raphy and I personally believe that 
it is the beginning of a new era in 
graphic art. But why does not some 
authority write a simple book, a book 
than anyone can understand, and one 
which will tell the reader how to take 
and make a color photograph? I have 
spent, so far, $12.00 on books which 
are supposed to give you this service 
but since I am not a mathematician 
nor have I received a degree in higher 
chemistry, I find that I can learn but 
little from these books. Both this 
year and last year I had the pleasure 
of seeing at the Canadian National 
Exhibition your collection of color 
transparencies and I am now daring 
you to tell, in less than 2,000 words, 
how you succeeded in getting these 
splendid pictures.” 

The letter is signed by S. R. 
Rodgers of Windsor, and Mr. Rodgers, 
you might be interested to know that 
I have accepted your dare, but I want 
it to be understood that I do not set 
myself up as an authority on color 
photography. I can only write about 
my personal experiences in the mak- 
ing of those’ transparencies and 
others. Every operation involved has 
been carefully noted and it is from 
these notes I intend to write. 

In this issue I shall deal with 
medium—in the next issue with light- 
ing—and in the following and final 
article, I shall deal with dark room 
technique. I agree with Mr. Rodgers 
that the average book published today 
on color photography is beyond the 
understanding of the average ama- 
teur. Too much emphasis is placed on 
chemistry and factory procedure, but 
we must understand that when an 
authority writes a book on any of the 
various branches of photography he 
is only writing in general terms and 
this applies particularly to color 
photography. Local conditions and 
the very nature of the subject have 
problems of their own and it would 
take a man a lifetime to write a 
book which would meet and cover 
each and every one of these problems. 


Here Are Four 


And now for the mediums employed 
in the making of a colored picture. I 
write of the four that I personally have 
used during the past few months. 
First, we have the ordinary camera 
with three separate exposures, then 
we have the one-shot camera, follow- 
ing which we have Kodachrome and 
Dufaycolor. With the studio camera, 
or any amateur camera for that mat- 
ter, we use one of the better known 
Panchromatic films making’ three 
separate exposures, one through a red 
filter, another through a green filter 
and the last through a blue filter. 

There are advantages and disad- 
vantages in this particular method. 
The advantages are low cost and a 
greater control. The disadvantages 
are: (1). The method applies only to 
still life subjects. (2). We have to 
be very careful that we do not move 
our camera or tripod during the three 
exposures. We must also be careful, 
as in all other colored mediums, to 
ascertain the correct exposure and 
then apply the various filter factors. 
These must be accurate to within 
one-tenth of a second because a color 
print is only as good as the separa- 
tion negatives from which it is made. 
The one-shot camera does away with 
this limitation of subject matter, also 
with the danger of the movement of 
subject or camera or tripod during 
the operation, but its disadvantage 
lies in its tremendous cost. A good 
quarter plate one-shot camera will 
cost somewhere in the neighborhood 
of five or six hundred dollars with 
the additional expense of thirty or 
forty dollars for a really sturdy tri- 
pod. While a very heavy instrument 
it is necessarily a very delicate one 
and requires considerably more care 
than the average camera. It also has 
the disadvantage that it must have a 
long-focus lens and except in the 
very expensive ones costing one to 
two thousand dollars, it is not pos- 
sible to have interchangeable lenses. 
All in all, the one-shot camera is not 
an amateur’s instrument. 

Then we come to Kodachrome and 
to Dufaycolor. Both of these mediums 
are well-known to the average color 
amateur. Both have tremendous pos- 
sibilities and enjoy, over the studio 
camera and the one-shot camera, a 
much higher speed factor. There are 
tremendous limitations in their appli- 
cation but if the instruction books 

published by both of the manufactur- 
ers are thoroughly read and under- 
stood, no serious obstacles will be 
encountered. 

So much for the medium. If neces- 
sary, I will prepare a paper on my 
experience with the ordinary camera 
with three exposures, and a copy of 
this will be sent on request to sub- 
scribers to “SarurDAY NIGHT.” The 
Devon Company of New York, The 
Leroy Company of New York and the 
Curtis Company of California, will all 
send on request literature concerning 
their respective one-shot cameras. 

Full addresses can be obtained by re- 





VISITS THE FRONT. Hon. T. A. Crerar, Dominion Minister of Mines and 

Resources, recently visited the British troops in France in the company of 

Dominions Secretary Anthony Eden and the other Empire representatives. Mr. 
Crerar is seen here with Mr. Eden on his arrival in London. 


ference to any of the current photo- publisher who purchases the photo- 
graphic publications. This also applies graph. When a photograph has been 
to the two prepared emulsions, copyrighted, either individually or as 
Kodachrome and Dufaycolor. In the a part of a publication, it cannot be 
next issue we will deal with the most used by unauthorized persons without 
important part of color photography their becoming liable for damages. 
and that is, illumination. The law usually recognized through- 
out the world is that copyright rests 
inherently with the photographer and 
that registration of his copyright is 
And now for a few letters. A writer merely a form that makes it easy for 
from London, Ontario, requests infor- him to prove his copyright. 
mation of the copyright law as it Another writer requests a formula 
applies to photography. Copyright for a good acid hardening fixing bath. 
aims to secure for the producer of a_ I would suggest the Eastman formula 
photograph the full benefit of its use. “F 5.” For an ordinary fixing bath 
The photographer does not take out the following is quite good: Sodium 
his own copyright leaving this to the Hyposulphite—4 ozs.; Water— 20 ozs. 


The Copyright Law 


THE MOST 


Fortunate 
DAY OF MY LIFE... 





was the day I bought a British Northwestern 
“Star” Accident Policy. 


Otherwise, the simple little painting job 
was doing around the house would have cost 
me a small fortune. I fell off the ladder and 
fractured my right thigh. 





In the hospital I received the finest attention, 
and knowing that my “Star” Accident Policy was taking care of ex- 
penses, I was able to concentrate on getting well. 


That was six months ago. It took almost three months to make me a 
well man, but to-day I am 100% and my “Star” Policy gets a major part 
of the credit. Not having to worry about loss of income or extra 


expenses was a constant source of comfort 


Make enquiry now and learn how our “Star” 
Accident Policy can help you. It is up-to-date 
and flexible; it can be made to fit your needs 
and it definitely gives the utmost in protec- 
tion at lowest cost. 


BRITISH NORTHWESTERN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office for Canada: 217 Bay Street, Toronto 
J. H. Ripper, Managing Director V. G. CREBER, A Manas 





A. C. Rusy, Br. Mgr., WINNIPEG M. NeEviL1t, Br. Mer., VANCOUVEI 








is indispensable to those comforts 


we 


HE world-traveller appreciates better than anyone 
else all that this country means in terms of better 
living. Here he sees automobiles, refrigerators, washing 
machines, toasters, radios, telephones . . . conveniences 
that are profusely distributed among our people as no- 


where else in the world. 


Few realize how vital a factor copper has been in making 
all these things possible. Without large tonnages of 
copper at reasonable prices, the growth of electricity 
would have been immeasurably retarded. And without 
electricity abundant and cheap, we could not have 
created in this country the goods and the wealth that 
are both the envy and the goal of other continents. 


call “Canadian” 


Foremost in the fabrication of copper is Anaconda 
American Brass Limited, one unit of an integrated group 
of diversified companies with a background of more than 
a century of metallurgical experience. Employing ovet 
800 Canadian workers in the modern New Toronto 
plant, it indirectly furnishes employment to thousands 
of others. 
A Basic Industry 

“Copper” is one of those basic industries through whose 
development Canada has prospered greatly. Far-flung 
as is the copper industry today, much is yet to come 
Through research and constantly improving methods, 
“the red rustless metal’ will contribute in still larget 


degree to an ever-higher standard of living 


Anacon DA 
pppr and Grass 


Anaconda 


American Brass 


Limited 


( Made-in-Canada Products) 


Main Office and Mill: New Toronto, Ont. 


Montreal Office: Dominion Square Building 
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A PARIS WAR DIARY 


Holding Our Tongue In Several Languages 





‘EPTEMBER 27 The iuthorities ondition of things It is a phenome very patchwork things are making 

te fu 41 Sm sé. I é tn l : £ 

. nstruction at the outset non which invariably occurs on the their appearance in greater numbers 
gave instrt IONS : ' = 


that everyone who was not detained vutbreak of war These short-sightea every day. I don’t see many English 
nat everyone 1 é ! tained 
























in Paris by business should leave people must find some culprit 1 only uniforms yet; but then I go rarely 
But people like ourselves have used | id to the flood of use less talk into the centre of the city where they 
their discretion a good deal. We did vh goes on here at all times and ire most likely to be seen The 
not leave because I had some business is intensified a hundredfold in war French have organized an A.R.P. 
to attend to: and becat Wwe ke t tin Truly holding his tongue in ‘orps or Passive De fence corps as 
be at the centre of thi id S il languages” seems to be a_ they call it, and have dressed them in 
cumstances of wat Many f purely British faculty. The small fry 1 baggy sloppy uniform of a coarse 
friends did go and were and st ar f the French do not realize the im- kind of écru linen, destitute of all 
violently uncomfortable physically mense power of silence It is for smartness and making them _ look 
and moralls A few f them could the very purpose of bottling d vn like convicts 

not get accommodation at all, had t this useless and often offensive talk iis nea ol ; 
sleep in railway trucks and in_ that I insist on bridge as frequently as QE TEMBER 29. There was a short 
vaiting- ns ery soon, willy- possible Here, when I make a bad air alarm this morning at half 
back Others, although partners can let off steam past eleven It appears that a Ger- 
S t i (thou not so well as arts’ content I never man plane flying high managed to 
5) no newspapers wortl Their abuse is an ex- pass the frontier; and of course they 
ge, no cinemas, and cellent safety valve ire signalled to Paris the moment 
rot tt if jitters in conse- The bottling up of ellar vents they get across. The results did not 
= vVhich began weeks ag has been 2g eyond the comic stage. People 
‘ s times ! changed They are gradua eing getting shaved rushed out to the near- 
a & S dies who opened again ind I nly losed st shelter with their faces covered 
aming the pub lu ng ( oard tl ithe Lunches in course of 
: S us yn Why eld it ya f sandbags ng cooked had to be abandoned 
ran it and Post 1 sa gi liminish- nd the midday rush on the under- 
tongues? g was postponed from twelve 
vernment department can _ street nes are being opened ‘clock to one At half past twelve 

eld responsit e for this Uniforms of ry nd and often t was all over 









.. you get them in your store 
[resh — in “Cellophane” 


; tl oceat is being steadily expanded as the service 
5 ;fresh and of “Cellophane” is more understood. 
{In to t ) er they go Housewives today are able to buy 


i for immediate 


nearly all their favourite foods pac kaved 


f ected Cellophane in this better manner And because 
1 f ‘ y identification and “Cellophane” seals in goodness and seals 
out dirt, modern housewives are able to 
; tior ” ellos hane’’ as secure more flavour, more daintiness, more 
1edium are being continu-  taste-appeal than they ever could before 
, ed The variety of food pro In the stores, look for the products in 
ts now available with the protection  ‘**( ellophane They are usually the 
of this modern transparent cellulose film best “buy 
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CALLONS 


HERE’S HOW the Navy maintains one of its most cherished traditions—the 


raw material for splicing the main brace. 


Some idea of the magnitude of the 


job of supplying the Royal Navy is gained from this picture made in one of 
the many victualling yards. Each cask, as indicated, holds 4,391 gallons of rum. 


yCTOBER 3. Isn’t it quite natural 
that uniforms should be sloppy 
and badly matched at the outset of 
a war when you think of the millions 
of men who have to be clothed? The 
news reels show us the making of 
military uniforms with thousands of 
sewing machines cutting out cloth 
and so on. I saw a man today with 
a blue “képi” and grey civilian trous- 


$$$ © 


ers peeping from under an old and 
not too clean trench coat. Then I 
saw two British officers, one a major 
and the other a first lieutenant, in 
the smartest khaki drill. No one paid 
any particular attention to them; so 
complete, in the popular imagination 
and indeed in reality, is the amalga- 
mation between the two armies. They 
might have been the humblest of 





- these are products which require adequate protection at 
all times, especially when displayed.“‘Cellophane’’ is caanieieeles one of the 
greatest forward steps ever made in food merchandising because it supplies 
this necessary protection while allowing the product itself to be clearly seen, 


“poilus” for the matter of that. 

The khaki of the French private 
soldier is rough but well-wearing 
stuff, of an ugly mustard yellow tint. 
You recognize men from the front 
by their khaki uniforms. Men in re- 
serve still generally wear horizon 
blue; prettier to look at, but it gets 
dirty very soon. 


yCTOBER 5. Our one servant is 
back in Paris. We don’t know 
how she managed it; but it is a great 
relief. The double toll of house work 
and marketing was beginning to tell 
on my wife’s. strength. She has 
brought back a handsome provision 
of that slightly salt but delicious but- 
ter from her native region the Char- 
ente, as well as a provision of eggs. 
France is happy in having both “guns 
and butter” and the “kindly fruits of 
the earth,” most of which are denied 
to the Boche for his sins. 

If you want a Frenchman to ex- 
plode tell him that we are only fight- 
ing Hitler and Hitlerism, not the Ger- 
mans. He will deny this with the 
utmost indignation; and he is right. 
We are fighting a nation with such 
an abysmal inferiority complex that 
they are not comfortable unless they 
have some hall-mark from outside 
and above, the badge, say, of some 
mythical racial superiority conferred 
on them by a Kaiser, a Hitler or some 
such swashbucklering dictator. The 
blonde blue-eyed beast never existed 
except in the German imagination 
To find him you must go among 
British soldiers, and they are not 
beasts but tender-hearted and con- 
siderate, the true preux chevaliers 
Such self-respect as Germans possess 
is purely objective. 

I knew of a German once who was 
making his first visit to England and 
was being coached in English ways. 
When the lesson was over the Ger- 
man said, “And what about the Po- 
lice?” “Police,” replied the English- 
man, “you have nothing to do with 
the police so long as you behave your- 
self.” The German’s ego was wound- 
ed. He could not but think that a 
citizen who was not registered with 
the Police was a person of no im- 
portance. 

So long as Germans have this pro- 
tection, they are people of conse- 
quence, important, too often indeed 
self-important; and when led on by 
a Kaiser or a Hitler, may take on, 
as we have seen, diabolical possibili- 
ties and become monsters of iniquity 
Their crimes during the war of 1914- 
1918 are officially recorded both in 
French and English and are circum- 
stantially established. But their 
record during this war, in Poland 
especially, and the long tale of clan- 
destine assassination which preceded 
it, is so much worse, that the full 
story will in all probability never be 
told. When we have demolished Hitler 
and the Nazi régime, let us hope that 
we may be able to treat with the re- 
maining Germans as honest men. 

The theatres are beginning to open 
again. The State-subsidized theatres 
Opéra, Opéra Comique and Odéon are 
open; and even some of the others 
also, such as the Palais Royal, the 
home of roaring farce. People must 
be amused as well as fed even in war 
time. On a cinema program I find 
printed a list of 16 “abris” or air- 
raid shelters in the neighborhood. At 
another cinema a_ separate list of 
neighboring shelters is pushed into 
my hand as my ticket is checked 

Food is abundant and not yet more 
expensive than it was before war 
broke out. Fruit is especially good 
and abundant. It has been a great 
peach = season. The  white-fleshed 
peaches known as Montreuil are con- 
sidered by the French, rightly, | 
think, more delicate than the yellow 
transatlantic peach which is also found 
in France under the name of Péche 
de vigne. Now we have excellent 
grapes, white and purple, in great 
abundance, and succulent figs. Late 
we shall have oranges and we hope 
that Spanish oranges will be cheaper 
this winter than they have been, 
now that the Spanish civil war is 
ended. 

We have had no 
Sept. 29, but precautions are not 
being relaxed. The sandbagging of 
public monuments such as the Mar- 
seillaise group on the Arce de Tri- 
omphe and the Obelisk in the Place 
de la Concorde is continued. On the 
other hand occasionally go 
out without their gas masks. It is 
such a drag on a woman going out 
marketing to have to carry two fair 
sized bags, one for her provisions and 
one for her gas mask 


air-raid since 


people 


()CTOBER 15. An amusing story is 

going round, said to have origin- 
ated on the platform of a street car 
A crowd of workmen were discussing 
the situation when one of them ex- 
claimed to the horror of everyone 
within hearing, “Well, I would much 
rather work ten hours for Germans 
than ten minutes for a Frenchman.” 
Immediate result: rough house and 
an adjournment to the office of the 
Commissary of Police, where the 
offender was severely reprimanded 
As soon as he had got his breath back 
he said, “Well, M. le Commissaire, | 
don’t see anything so very reprehens 
ible about that. I am a gravedigger!"” 

Where did the legend that ths 
French are a frivolous, excitable peo 
ple originate? How well Tardieu, a 
former Prime Minister, describes the 
main characteristics of his country 
men: “Un pays de labeur patient, et 
non de luxe frivole; de douceur, dé 
paix et non d’impérialisme; de vertus 
silencieuses et non de légéreté bril- 
‘ante.” A country of patient toil, not 
of frivolous luxury; of tenderness, of 
peace and not of 
silent 
levity 


imperialism; of 


virtues and not of glittering 
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Ersatz—Facts and 
Potentialities 


BY R. M. COPER 








Convinced that there are no financial limitations to a nation's effort 
in war itself, the Nazis argued that the same applies to the 


economic preparation of war. 


They thought that profitability 


lost its meaning if they measured it in terms of the “beauty of 


labour” 


instead of in Mark and Pfennig. When the realisation 


of their mistake dawned on them, desperation drove them into 


war. 


their entire war machine. But this basis started to crack already 
when the Four-Years-Plan’s first few structures were erected on it. 


| All their hopes rest on their coal and iron industry as the basis of 


Under these conditions it will avail them little that their synthetic 
rubber and textile productions show good promises. 





\ YHEN at the beginning of the 

French Revolution the populace 
invaded the Constituent Assembly, 
clamoring for bread, a cabinet minis- 
ter spoke the words which are usually 
attributed to Marie Antoinette: 
“Quite true, there is no bread; but 
why do you not eat cake?” 

One hundred and forty-five years 
later another cabinet minister advised 
his nation to accept “guns for butter’. 

The substitutes they offered their 
peoples were as different as the out- 
look and the aims of the two men. 
3ut what about the reaction of the 
politically suppressed to whom they 
addressed themselves? So far we 
know only the end of the first story. 
It was, of course, sad and abrupt. 


Before we review the facts and 
potentialities of the Nazi Ersatz 
economy we want to state that we 


exclude the subject of oil, because its 
importance is so overwhelming that 
we shall shortly devote a_ special 
irticle to it. Furthermore, we shall 
confine ourselves here to industrial 
materials. We do this not because we 
think that they alone are subject to 
accurate analysis, but because their 
sphere does not lend itself to subter- 


fuge and procrastination by the 
Nazis. Nothing would prevent an in- 
juiry into the German food position 


from being equally accurate, but it 
would still end unsatisfactorily be- 
cause it cannot, at least for the time 
being, answer that fascinating ques- 
tion: when will the German people 
revolt? 

We shall now deal with the quan- 
titative aspects of rubber, textile 
fibres and iron and leave the prob- 
lems of costs, labor, and finance to 
consideration at a later date. 


Rubber 


Germany’s rubber imports during 
the last few years form a_ notable 
exception compared with other essen- 


tial war materials, for two reasons. 
Firstly, whereas the import quantities 
of other materials increased, the fig- 
ure for rubber declined in 1938. 
Secondly, the number of motor 
vehicles (excluding motorcycles) in 
Germany rose, between 1935 and 


1937, proportionately much more than 
the rubber imports during those three 
years. The whole development shows 
that Germany cannot have put in an 
appreciable reserve of imported 
rubber. 

Is this because she relies on a syn- 
thetic product? 

Germany’s rubber Ersatz is the 
famous Buna whose basic materials 
are water, coal, and quicklime, all of 
which are available in Germany in 
theoretically unlimited quantities. 
The German chemists claim that 
Buna has a greater friction resistance 
than rubber, and that it remains 
elastic for a longer time. They also 
assure us that on account of its manu- 
facturing process Buna can be given 
different technical properties accord- 
ing to the use for which it is wanted. 


Buna’s Potentialities 


Buna is by no means new. The 
principle of its manufacture was dis- 
covered by a German chemist in 1908, 
but it is only very recently that the 
process of large-scale production has 


been invented. It has been rushed, 
of course, under the urgent pressure 
of Nazi requirements. Nevertheless, 


we must not delude ourselves by pre- 
tending that Buna is, like many other 
substitutes, a matter for laughing. It 
is most probable that, when the world 
looks more normal again, synthetic 
rubber will be employed in many 


countries for uses for which it is 
definitely more suited than natural 
rubber. So that it is worthy of 


serious thought to find out if Ger- 
many will be able to do without rub- 
imports during this war. 

In 1937 the entire German produc- 
tion of Buna amounted to 100,000 
tires, a negligible amount compared 
with 2.85 million motor vehicles 
which were in Germany at the end 
of that year. At the end of 1938 there 
were two large factories building, one 
of which alone was designed to sup- 
ply one third of the total German 
requirements (this is a plant of I. ¢ 

Farben at Schkopau near Merseburg 
in Central Germany) 


Der 


It is highly improbable that under 
present conditions these factories will 
be finished according to schedule. 
The German Buna production will 
this year probably be in the vicinity 
of 10,000 tons which would compare 
with an annual average import of 
97,000 tons over the last four years. 


Used Rubber 


However, the discrepancy between 
import and production figures does 
not warrant an optimism which would 
expect difficulties for the Nazis to 
arise soon out of an insufficient sup- 
ply of rubber. 

Firstly, there is the question of re- 
generation of used material. The 
largest German rubber concern, the 
Continental Gummiwerke A.G., de- 
rived as much as 35 per cent. of its 
raw material from this source in the 
year ended June, 1938. This process 
seems to explain the fact that the 
German rubber imports during the 
last few years increased compara- 
tively less than the number of motor 
vehicles. 

Secondly, the increase of motor 
vehicles included large numbers of 
vehicles which are useless in war. 
But just on account of their useless- 
ness they can be stripped of their 
tires, and provide thus an additional 
source of rubber supply. This factor 
is too indefinite to allow of accurate 


calculations, but we should suggest 
that probably a year will have to 
elapse before Germany will feel a 


shortage of rubber. 

A third factor has to be taken into 
account which is equally indefinite; 
it is the possibility of supplies from 
Russia. It appears that Russia’s pro- 
ductive capacity for synthetic rubber 


is at present double that of Ger- 
many’s. The implications of this 
fact, however, cannot be discussed 


in this article. 

If then, the immediate German 
rubber situation does not provide 
much comfort for those who have 
the speedy collapse of Hitlerism at 
heart, there is, taking a long view, 
this point to be considered. When 
Germany closes the accounts and 
reckons the cost of Nazism, the fol- 
lowing debit item will weigh heavily; 
at the price of disorganizing the raw 
material supply of their entire in- 
dustry during the last few peace 
years, and of almost ruining their 
railroads by creating a strong road 
motor competition, the Nazis have 
expanded their motor traffic, par- 
tially in order to obtain a war reserve 
on rubber. Which is about as smart 
as spending one’s savings on savings 
boxes in which to keep one’s savings. 


Textile Fibres 


The question of textile fibres 
exercises a deeper influence on Ger- 
man affairs than that of rubber. 


Germany has already for some years 
past ceased to rely on wool and cot- 
ton. It is true that in 1938 her pur- 
chases of both materials increased, 


those of wool even sharply. The 
wool increase was, however, only the 
reflection of the fact that Germany 


exports to South 
and Uruguay. In 
spite of this development, both wool 
and cotton imports were last year 
still considerably below those of 1933, 
the first Hitler year. 

The question of adequate clothing 
is, of course, closely bound up with 
that of morale. The first point is the 
equipment of the armed forces with 
woollen materials. 

There was a plan operative in Ger- 
many to produce 25 per cent. of her 
wool requirements herself within 8 
to 10 years from now. The limit 
was set at this figure because the 
necessity of highly intensive agricul- 
ture would forbid an_ extension 
beyond it. Last year the production 
was only 8,000 tons, and the imports 
were 166,000 tons. On the whole the 
German production of wool from 
sheep and rags amounted in 1938 to 
approximately 50 per cent. of the 
country’s normal re quirements as 
compared with approximately 30 per 
cent. on the average of the years 
from 1930 to 1933. This percentage, 
inadequate as it may seem, is without 
doubt sufficient to provide the armed 
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Why the Real Estate 
Trend is Upward 


BY H. L. ROGERS 











In the November 4 issue of Saturday Night we published an article 
by H. E. Manning, K.C., entitled “Real Estate Values and the 
War", in which he said that those who believe that the war 
will bring about a more or less substantial rise in Canadian real 
estate values are likely to be disappointed. 


In this article H. L. Rogers, prominent Toronto real estate man, 
replies to Mr. Manning. He cites Toronto housing statistics, 
employment statistics and other factors to support his claim that 
Toronto must build more homes to meet a steadily rising de- 
mand. He says that there are insufficient vacant homes at 
present; that with an increasing demand will come higher prices, 
and that with improving business conditions and easing of real 


estate taxation a return to normal from the present low prices 
may be expected. 


Mr. Rogers has been in the real estate business in Toronto for 31 
years, is a past president of the Toronto Real Estate Board, a 
past Canadian director of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, and a director of the Property Owners Association of 











Toronto. 
M®: MANNIN( article, ‘Real and endeavor to see the reasons for 
Estate Values and the War’ what has happened.” 
will compel thought because of his 
ie ANN acknowledged ability and_ sincerity The Present Shortage 
Nevertheless, those who have spent a : 
A MAN-SIZE JOB AHEAD lifetime in buying, selling and valu- ‘ A eee — must be con- 
ing real estate will disagree sharply a ganna pe ag con- 
: . st i : Ms. wever le ste . prop- 
forces amply with everything they expansion in the German home pro- at oe ree Seige once ears erly anaes hae gat Rell 
may need in the way of woollen duction of natural and _ artificial oes a ees a — tion of any forecast A, 
materials. fibres. The figures were as follows ae papied SUEHOEH) of — We 1 ar sutele cs he 
, “+ NIGHT behind it, cannot fail to have e may safely consider that the 
i sat : German production of: some effect on public reaction to real market value of real estate will bear 
Civilian Clothing 1932 1938 estate and therefore on real estate 2t any time, a more or less direct re- 
of the civilian population. As far as et arom sheep . . ee Se a een ee and therefore pag at ae ae 
wool goes, the figures we quoted just woe srom _— 29 «650 bodings are not justified by such fac- goods we uae in ie ai ate ay iin 
now show that a shortage is bound to Cotton from rags 22 40 tors as the City of Toronto housing ” in or a “i ra on y tives. ale 
be felt at the “home front”. The Art. silk 28 65 and employment statistics. The foun- ca ci a = erie _ Ean 
question is, can it be made up by Maple thre 3 155 dation of all real estate values in a 1.818 us 1 a ans ‘ — eo 
other materials? Those which could city like Toronto is the home, and the Cian of "1930 3 ee Sag Reenter 
fill the gap are cotton, artificial silk, 87 318 pcogress of housing is the souncest ‘ aie ad aa ve a ~eeeons 
and staple fibre. Especially the increase of staple “@U#° 0! BOGS: Cake ‘SReRes vacancy nian x an = a oe 
The German imports of cotton have fibre is striking. In Germany it is Mr. Manning begins by reciting pas pode Keadity ‘tines 1933 a 
steadily decreased since Hitler, and called Zellwolle—cellulose wool. It What he believes to be the arguments ae n ah i ss nt ee aaa 
were 120,000 tons lower in 1938 than competes mainly with cotton. With of those who expect increased prices a af ee 
in 1933. To this must be added an regard to its quality its producers for real estate but he “doubts their Vacant Percentage 
annual decline of about 50,000 tons admit that its resistance to the in- validity.” He says “no mere study of Year Houses Vacant 
of imported wool. The total decrease fluence of humidity is very doubtful. statistics of building in the past can 1933 3,407 3.10 
of natural fibres which form the raw The initial material for its produc- safely be accepted as a clear indica- 1934 3,014 2.75 
material for clothing purposes was tion is, like that for artificial silk tion of similar -experience in the 1935 2,372 2.15 
far more than compensated by the (Continued on Page 16) future. One must go beyond statistics 1936 2.139 1.94 
1937 2,031 1.84 
1938 1.818 1.65 
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For Us, Guns and Butter centage was 45: Im the war Sear 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 


\ OST Canadians still seem to be convinced that 
+ this war is going to follow much the same 
course as the last, and in particular that the United 
States will come in on our side after a time, much 
as it did in the last war. It may; many US. citi- 
zens think so too, yet polls of U.S. public opinion 
indicate that a large majority of American public 
opinion is determined against participation. 

The anti-war feeling is so strong that shrewd 
U.S. politicians are reported to be saying that any 
leader, even Roosevelt, would kill himself politically 
by exposing himself to suspicion that he was steering 
the nation toward participation 

And most Canadians seem to take it for 
that Britain and France 
fervently desire that the 
United States shall become a 
belligerent, and that they re- 
frain from urging it openly 
only because they don’t want 
to antagonize American pub 


granted 





lic opinion. Yet there is 
reason to believe that this 
is not the Allies’ desire at 
all; that, rather, they 


genuinely wish the United States to stay out for the 
simple reason ihat, in the furtherance of this wat 
American soldiers are not so important and 
sary as American munitions. 

The Allied belief is that munitions, not the size 
of armies, will be the decisive factor in this war, and 
that if they are able to provide themselves and keep 
themselves supplied with more planes and guns and 
shells than Germany has, and food to feed adequate- 
ly civilian populations as well as soldiers, they must 
win. They have themselves quite enough men for 
the kind of war they believe this is going to be, 
right now would rather have American 
in munition factories than in training 


neces- 


and 
manpowe! 
camps 


Canada, Too 


The Allies feel the same way about Canada’s con- 
tribution, and for this reason we are not at all likely 


to see a large Canadian army in the field in this 
war. Canada will probably supply more than het 
share of the Allies’ airmen, because of the fact that 


the British Empire's air training is to be centred in 
Canada, and because of the reputation made by Can- 
adian pilots in the First Great War. But otherwise 
our main role will be that of a supplier of muni- 
tions. 

Also we shall ourselves do much of the necessary 
financing, apparently to a considerably greater de- 
gree than in 1914-1918. We shall extend credits to 
Britain, and Britain will pay us for our guns and 
butter after the war’s won, when the strain 
lessened, 


has 








Surely this is ciear evidence that 


houses are in demand. As a compari- 





)] 





14, 4.4% in 1915, 6.3% in 1916 
2.2%; in 1917, 2.55% and in 1918 
2.21 

‘uU} 


While condit 


ions in the present war 
€ bound to be different in 


We shall not ask the question, will Britain be RGR Re ; some 
able to pay if she does not win the war, as we cannot er from conditions prevailing 
admit the possibility of defeat, but perhaps we may turing the last war, it must be con- 
be entitled to wonder if the money finally paid by eee sneak e Senora there " ull be a 
Britain (after, perhaps, several years of inflationary es Sven There will probably not 
war financing) will be as good money as, say that be so many men sent overseas. It 
of the date the munitions orders in question were = ee Diese - that Canada wi 
given and accepted eee “= aeropanes and muni- 

It would seem, then, that this may be a profitable ae “ : mone ary Value at least as 
war for Canada—assuming that we are finally paid ws ~~ — ine las Pe 
in good money and that our national economy has jeer wand viginciensnhae ieee: be a 
not been damaged beyond the hope of mending. And ee eee te removal of unemploy- 
an interesting point is that Canadian industry (in- ment problems At any rate they will 
cluding farmers and other primary producers as me es duced to a very considerable ex- 
well tent. Currency will flow more freely 


as manufacturers) is right now in 
favorable position for the 
the economies enforced by 
continuous 
operating 
high level 


an especially 


thr 
in that te 


ough wages, and the 





making of profits, 
ten years of more-or-less 
have brought the 
ndustry to an 


part of ou 
This in turn 
ming again 
increase the 


power of the productive 
population will increase. 
will tend to make far 
profitable and 
purchasing power. I 


business 


depre ssion 
efficiency rf unusually 
farmer's 


think the aboy 


Depression an Asset? assumptions are all sound and not 
a ; ’ subject to serious challenge. If this is 
, of indust n the depressic , 
1us the sufferings of industry the depression conceded, we may expe better bus 


will nov ) pute ne > Dp it-making : 
wi ow ct ntrit ute not only to profit-making by in ness and an increasing demand fo: 
dustry itself, 


but also, through war profits taxes, to housing. 
the enlargement of government revenues for carry- 
ing on the war. Industry, we may assume, would 
feel a lot more comfortable if these prospective Costs Trend Up 
larger-than-usual profits went first of all into the Already, since the war started. Iam 
Alre; s I ar i »( am 
rebuilding of financial reserves depleted by the 


informed by competent builders that 
depression, but this can’t be the government needs 


construction material prices have in- 
the yr » - 
the money creased approximately 15 per cent 
fe » OF is Whole ( > nor - 
An odd feature of thi le odd economic set with every prospect that labor costs 


up is that the war seems to mean the transference will rise. It is interesting to compare 
se. si Ss Mpare 





' » lata nre ' } . ¢ s 
of the late depression into the column of national residential construction in Toront< 
assets. It appears that now we are better situated during the past six years with the six 
for prosecuting a war because we had a depression vears 1913 to 1918 
than we would be if we had not had one New 
e > ¥ ‘ ‘ ( th S . h au, 
The explanation of this is that industry, in the Yea Population Houses 
depression, not only cut out 1012 saeaaasia 
. ; 1913 445,575 4,081 
a lot of waste and generally + omen oe Z 
: 1914 170,151 4,158 
tightened up on efficiency ‘ ete 
: 1915 163,705 3,304 
but today has, on the aver- . 6 ROG 
. 1916 460, 526 829 
age, considerable scope for - ‘ ee 
1917 473,829 139 
expansion of its operations, 1918 190 681 ta 
without the increase of over- a _ 163 
head expenditures and cur- 1933 623,562 158 
tailment of normal produc- 1934 629,285 205 
tion which otherwise would 1935 638.27 205 
have been inescapable In 1936 645.462 265 
other words, industry accumulated productive re- 1937 648,309 284 
serves which will now be put to good use. 1938 647,803 202 
If our industry had been operating at capacity 
(as, for instance, Germany's was) before the out- rhe above tables show that in the 
break of war, its war production must have involved 1913 to 1918 period the population in- 


a much greater amount of “doing without” on the creased 44,000 and 13,654 houses were 
part of civilians than will now be the case. So that, built (or one house to every 3.2 per- 
unlike Germany, we can have guns and butter sons). During the last period, 1933 

to 1938, ropulation increased 24,000 


(Continued on 
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| DROSS 
It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 
ROBERT MITCHELL INT. COAL & COKE 

r Editor. Gold. & Dross Editor, Gold & Dross: 

: I have some shares of Robert — rnational Coal = Coke has ms ; n 
; Mitchell Company and would appreci- recommended to me as a good invest- 
ate your advice regarding the prospect ment for income in view of present 

4 | of the company resuming payment of conditions. I would greatly appreci- 

dividends in the near future; also the ate your opinion of these shares. 
prospec t of the ion Shares reach- Gy) BD Si, Toronto, Ont. 

Bf ing a strong narket position. I think that International Coal & 

i O. G. N., Winnipeg, Man. Coke stock has little ces either for 
: , ¥, p oer appreciation or income. The company 
i Shares of — es eae nell ae ieee is affiliated with Consolidated Mining 
satisfactory market appreciation: ovel ited, and supplies the latter with its 
the intermediate term. As you prob- ae: eee and also = re 
ably know, the company manufac- the coal requirements of the (¢ anadian 
irmees fame akties things, railway ann Pacific Railway on a contract basis. 
fittings, pulp and paper testing equip- international oe - ——_ — _ 
ment, as well as various forms of — one bh en & ree ~ 
allovs and heat resistant irons, and g . compared with $66,455 in Es ne 
iceatriiies hie airplane castings. - ; $72,427 in 1936. However, the com- 
These divisions should do particularly a 2 ey He Copializes at 3,000,000 shares, 
Rea Ea CTS pts bie ages — all of which are outstanding; such as 
well during the war. However, I do Bigg large capits att Wtatac agains 
te ASS Chad ainsi se arge capitalization militates against 
ait Won’ s teem tenin coaeelel large per share earnings which, in- 
ak tt tha uber ended Timed tae cidentally, have never exceeded 4 
1938 was $38.20 is compared with cents since 1925. Dividends are there- 
874.877 a 1937 and $23,061 in 1936. fore small, disbursements in 1937 and 
cacti i a 1938 cd anual tee 1938 being 3 cents per share; in 1934, 
a oe 5 ie and in 4007 toe 1935 and 1936, 1 cent per share; and 
es rhe company’s: financial in 1932 and 1933, 2 cents per share. 
a a oo The financial position is satisfactory 
s s satisfa 
J. M. CONSOLIDATED 
LAKE SHORE 
Editor, Goid & Dross: 
ld & Dross H. F. PATTERSON, vice-president and “— a tH . 
' elie. onan whether general manager of the Bank of Nova oP have be A oe ee Se 
vou consider Lake Shore Gold Mines 50tia, who has been elected president chase of shares in J. M. ¢ onsolidated 
Eerie napenegirgert Ser eign of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, Dut have not been able to find out 
i B. D.. T eg —Photo by “Who's Who in Canada”, ‘bout its present financial condition. 
DB. 4 i ¢ lO, nm Any information you could give me 
While Lake Shore old Mines is about the future possibilities would be 
assured of a reasonably long and pro- RONDA appreciated. 
fitable life and appears a good in- Editor, Gold & Dross: T. G., Delaware, Ont. 
Tea ee aoa riers sae I shall be obliged if you will give me J. M. Consolidated Gold Mines is in 
ais ibtntok, ice heats salienanedl an opinion on Ronda and if there is need of finances at present to 
as ee ye sada hacin al eeclie aetecie likely to be any development during prosecute an extensive development 
ee ra “nade trom 2500 te ‘the tar. program which would thoroughly ex- 
S , 2000 tons of ore a dav has just been Oe ioc las dices plore the ore chances and possibly 
‘ Waa oe lake Sh ta nmi Gila Se ae , * place operations on a more profitable 
eas ibetiake dic Kenko ‘tenis Ronda Gold Mines has suspended basis. Out of its capitalization of 
Baers ence eeadict red = aaa aN oles ak hs cata mining and milling operations due to 3,000 shares, 2,750,000 are issued. 
ii de Ae ca irae se Siar sear acs eek ile inability to secure further funds for Production has been running in ex- 
MEE ; inc aa tionige ha ae development. First mortgage bonds cess of $20,000 a month, resulting in 
n was first establish- sey Rt .. ae Pie irop in 2! $125,000 are held in England, and a small operating profit. Only a 
red more than ¥ one “ei saath aan ‘i I understand the company owes credi- limited amount of development is pos- 
quired faith. set 4 is were in excess of ‘OFS approximately $98,000. Future sible and sufficient ore is in sight to 
te << hence it is apparent that the P/ans await consultation with the keep the mill going for a while yet. 
. I to be cut. English interests who have furnished Some new ore has been opened on the 
s 7 etng villas most of the funds to date. Produc- 250-foot level, but the tonnage indi- 
t faith wavered. It i - nts a tion failed to meet operating costs cated is small. If, as the manage- 
Canada Permanent ee pene ean as the gold content of the ore milled ment hopes, hydro-electric power will 
2 er i a did not come up to engineers’ esti- be available in the near future, it will 
: ‘ ae hanekt mates An offer has already been mean reduction of costs and permit 
lend con- received for the mill the carrying on of more development. 
PRE | neces ceeding to th 
Ahr etacan tenant a orth, both along the north boundary BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 
eres pee ae Fea Cee BY HARUSPEX 
Head Office hase agreement. Some results ee The market's long-term or year-to-year trend, under Dow's 
320 BAY ST. - TORONTO ae fy = detest gars theory, continues upward. The short-term or month-to-month 
Assets Exceed $69,000,000 eget a CREEP ae trend is in question, pending outcome of current testing move- 
: or ment. See comment below. 
THE PRICE MOVEMENT Strength developing in the New 
| York stock market over the late weeks of October failed to earry 
- ———— e beyond the September peaks. This failure, as discussed in our 
Forecast of Noveniber 4, culled the week-to-week movement into 
: question, and suggested an ensuing test of the bottom limits of 
THE Vaadaias SAV] NGS yY aie LOAN the trading range that had been then running for some weeks and 
: is illustrated by the arrowed lines on Chart below. 
Prices have subsequently receded and a test of bottom limits 
PAS wee of the trading range is now being witnessed, as illustrated by a 
close in the Dow-Jones industrial average on Thursday of last 
HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG, MANITOBA week at 148.75, or within fractional distance of its September 18 
support point. In the process of this testing movement, it is quite 
BRANCH OFFICES: possible that a correction of the war advance of late August into 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA September will be witnessed. Such a correction would normally 
CALGARY, ALBERTA earry the industrial average into the 146/140 zone, the rail aver- 
REGINA, SASK. age into the 30/28 zone, said figures representing 8g to 5 eancel- 
SASKATOON, SASK. lations of the war advance, 

Should both averages, in the process of the testing movement, 
carry decisively below their September 18 support points, as 
would be indicated by closes in both the rails and the industrials 
at or under 29.80 and 146.77, respectively, the entire secondary 

ee movement from April & will have been reversed, however, and a 
correction embracing this longer and more extensive swing would 
be in order Such a correction would witness a somewhat lower 
zone of support than that outlined in the preceding paragraph. 

Price weakness, at this juncture, may be attributed to a series 
otf developments, such as renewed uncertainty as to the length of 

| the European war, foreign selling, the sustained Chrysler shut- 
down, and fears that the recent upswing in production may have 
attained a pace too rapid to be supported by consumption demand. 
Under a combination of this character the market boiler has been 
unable to take on steam, with the result that the alternative 
course, namely, recession, and thus further consolidation of the 
war advance, has been embraced 

From the economic approach, we do not, under current con- 
ditions, see the background, at this point, for the development of 
1 so-called bear market, or sustained interval of decline in stock 
prices. Consequently, we regard current weakness as of an inter- 
mediate character, such as has occurred on frequent occasions 
during the course of the irregular upward movement that has 
been under way since March 31, 1938. The caution being current- 
ly displayed, not only in the stock market, but in various indus 
trial fields, should strengthen the underlying movement and 
extend the reeovery out moderately further 
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A CHECK-UP OF YOUR 
INVESTMENTS 


A requisite of a sound investment 
portfolio is a periodic analysis by a 
competent investment consultant. This 
service may be obtained without 
obligation at any of our offices. 


A.E.AMES & CO. 


LIMITED 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria NewYork London, €éng. 
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by air illustrates the 
public’s confidence in the 
aeroplane as a mode of trans- 
portation, so the growth of 
our business shows the con- 
fidence of Canadians in this 
well-established company. 


ROYAL TRUST 


COMPANY 


CONFIDENCE 


S the increase in travel 


Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Min- 
ing Investments. We specialize in the Dividend Paying 


Gold Mines and in new gold 


mining properties under 


present active and encouraging development. 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Established 1886 






TORONTO MONTREAL 


15 Wellington Street West 





Yesterday . . 
Today .... 


EUREKA-SECURITY 
LOSS OF PROFITS INSURANCE 
protects prospective earnings 


A factory or a store can't make 
money when it is unable to do busi- 
ness—wrecked by fire, or flood, or 
windstorm, or any other destroying 
agent. But with Eureka-Security 


gREKA 


Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth & Nash 


HAMILTON 
Chartered Accountants 


E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 


Authorized Trustees and Receivers. 









Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan St. 


Phone ADelaide 2431 





WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


TORONTO 


[ 


. 4 prosperous enterprise 
. OUT OF BUSINESS! 


Loss of Profits Insurance (Use and 
Occupancy) it has funds to meet its 
obligations and help to rebuild 
through the continuance of its usual 
profits. This form of insurance 
should be as necessary a coverage 
on factory or store as fire insurance. 


Ask your agent to tell you about 
Eureka-Security Loss of Profits In- 
surance. Further details on request. 


SECURY Ty 


% 4 
FIRE AND MARINE <>» v 1s INSURANCE COMPANY 





INCORPORATED IN 


5] SAME YEAR AS PEARL 


Head Office for Canada: Victory Bldg., TORONTO 
LAWSON T. HARGREAVES, Manager for Canada W.C. BUTLER, Supt. Casualty Dept 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 
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C.B.C. presents 


“CANADA AT WAR!” 





Speaker 
GEORGE McCULLAGH 


Publisher of Globe and Mail 


SUN., NOV. 19 and 26 


ON ALL C.B.C. STATIONS 


6 P.M., P.S.T.; 7 P.M., M.S.T.; 8 P.M., 
C.S.T.; 9 P.M., E.S.T.; 10 P.M., A.S.T. 








Dividend Notices 


The Reinhardt Brewery 
Co., Limited 


Notice of Dividend 





NOTICE is hereby given that an In- 
terim Dividend of ten cents a share on 
the outstanding capital stock of the 
Company has been declared payable 
December Ist, 19389, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on the 
wth day of November, 1939 

By order of the Board, 

Cc. 1. MacNEILIL, Secretary 
Toronto, November 7, 193% 











SILVERWOOD DAIRIES 


LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 5 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
twenty cents (20¢ per share has been 
clared to apply on the arrears of divide 
on the Preferred Shares of the Con 
payable December Ist, 1939, to sha 
of record at the close of business on 
ber 18th 

By Order of the Board 

J. H. GILLIES 


Secretary-Treas 


f 








London, Ontario 
November Sth, 1939 


HOLLINGER CONSOLIDATED 
GOLD MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NUMBER 325 
EXTRA DIVIDEND NUMBER 58 


\ regular dividend of 1%, and at 
extra dividend of 1 making 2% in all 
have been declared by the Directors on 
the Capital Stock of the Company, pits 
thle on the 2nd day of December, 1439 
to shareholders of record at the close 
business on the ISth day of November 
14a 
DATED the lith day of November, 


I. McI VOR 
Assistant-Treasuret 


i 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


HIRAM WALKER-GOODERHAM & WORTS LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NO. 64 


A quarterly dividend of 25¢ a share has 
been declared on the Outstanding no par 
value Cumulative Dividend Redeemable 
Preference Stock of this company, payable 
Friday, December 15, 1939 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on Friday, 
November 24. 


DIVIDEND NO. 65 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 a share has 
been declared on the outstanding no pat 
value Common Stock of this company, Pay- 
able Friday, December 15, 1939 Co share- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Friday, November 24. 

By Order of the Board. 

FLETCHER RUARK, 


Secretary. 





Walkerville, Canada 
November 10, 1939. 





McKENZIE RED LAKE GOLD 
MINES LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND NO. 12 AND BONUS 


Notice is hereby given that a quar terly 
dividend of three cents per share for the 
fourth quarter of 1939, together with a 
bonus of two cents per share, has been 
declared payable December 15th, 19389, to 
shareholders of record at close of busi- 
ness December Ist, 193%. 

By order of the Board. 

H. M. ANDERSON, 


Secretary-Treasure! 





foronto, Ontario 
November 13th, 1439 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


THE CANADIAN WEEKLY 
Established A.D. 1887 


BERNARD K. SANDWELL, Editor 
N. McHARDY, Advertising Manager 


Subscriptions for delivery in Canada and all 
parts of the British Empire, $3.00 per annum. 
Subscriptions for all other countries, 
$4.00 per annum. 

Single Copies 10 cts. 

NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS 
Advertising contracts are solicited and ac- 
cepted by this business office, or by pny 
representative of ‘Saturday Night," subject 
to Editorial approval as printed in our con- 
tract form. The Editors reserve the right to 
reject any contract accepted by the business 
office, its branch offices or its advertising 
staff to cancel same at any time after 
acceptance and to refuse publication of 
any advertising thereunder at any time such 
advertising is considered by them as unre 

liable and undesirable 

No contribution will be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped and addressed 
envelope. “Saturday Night’’ does not hold 
itself responsible for the loss or non-return 
of unsolicited contributions. 


Printed and published in Canada 
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GOLD & DROSS 





HARDING CARPETS 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I would appreciate receiving your 
opinion on Harding Carpets. Can you 
tell me what the earnings of the 
company were last year and what the 
prospects are for this year? Will the 
war situation affect the 
this company? 


N.U.S., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


I think that the outlook for Hard- 
ing Carpets is unattractive. This 
company, as you probably know, 
manufactures carpets and rugs, and 
I think that during war time the cost 
of the raw materials will rise to such 
an extent that profit margins will be 
substantially narrowed. 

Harding Carpets had a. slightly 
lower volume of business in the first 
half of the last fiscal year up to 
April 30, 1939, than in the similar 
period one year, ago, but lower costs 
resulted in a profit on operations dur- 
ing the period. Reductions in costs 
were accomplished by adjustments in 
raw material inventories and by care- 
ful supervision of other expenses. 
The year 1938 was a very discourag- 
ing one for most carpet manufactur- 
ing companies due to the drastic de- 
cline in raw material costs, which 
necessitated heavy write-downs. 


profits of 





Net profits in the fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1939, amounted to $1,617. 
after all charges, equal to 4/5 of 1 
cent per share on the 172,476 shares 
outstanding, as compared with 
$66,320, or 36 cents per share in the 


previous year. 


LAKELAND GOLD 
Iditor, Gold & Dross: 


Will you please let me know the 
sttuation with regard to Lakeland 
Gold Mines, and if there is any likeli- 
hood of former shareholders receiving 
anything. 


H. W., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


The property and equipment of 
Lakeland Gold Ltd., was offered for 
sale early this year by the trustee in 
bankruptcy, but I have heard nothing 
since regarding its disposal. The 
company’s debts amounted to $24,000, 
and in addition to 16,427 shares of 
preferred stock and 1,400,000 common 
issued, there is a bond issue of $6,185 
bearing five per cent. interest due in 
1940. Hence, there does not appear a 
likelihood of the shareholders realiz- 
ing much, if anything at all. If the 
shares you have are Lakeland Gold 
Mines Limited, your equity has been 
considerably diluted, the exchange 
basis into Lakeland Gold Ltd. being 
one new for four old shares. 


LEITCH 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Please let me know the latest de- 
velopments at Leitch Gold Mines. Is 
there any chance of the mill be mg 


, 
enlarged soon? 


P. L., Victoria, B.C. 


No action has yet been taken by 


Leitch Gold Mines to increase pro- 
duction although some word is ex- 
pected shortly as to the future milling 
policy. Development of the four new 
levels has been highly satisfactory 
and the two bottom levels have shown 
up as the best in the mine, with the 
ninth even better than the eighth. 
Ore reserves which are the highest in 
the history of the mine are more than 
ample for three years’ milling. The 
average grade is close to $24, with 
gold at $35 and total operating costs 
running close to $12 per ton. 

To date little work has been done 
outside the known ore limits but ex- 
ploration is now getting out into new 
ground. A net profit of $67,786 was 
reported for the three months ended 
September 30, as compared with $64,- 
023 in the preceding quarter. Earn- 
ings for the first nine months of this 
year were equivalent to 6.5 per share, 
more than necessary to meet dividend 
disbursements. 





A “POWER” FUL CONTRAST. 


velopment that has taken place in farming methods from pioneer days down to the present. 


This striking contrast in types of farm power and equipment, photo- 
gtaphed at the great International Plowing Match at Brockville, Ont., recently, aptly illustrates the de- 


The oxen 


at the left are pulling an old Cockshutt-Frost & Wood wood beam plow, dating back to the middle of 


the last century, held by a 99-year old plowman. 


The prize-winning team of horses, drawing a modern 


Cockshutt walking plow seem to be looking askance at both old and new methods, the latter being typi- 
fied by a streamlined Cockshutt tractor and tractor plow. 


Why Real Estate Trend is Upward 


(Continued from Page 11) 


but only 1,419 new houses were built, 
or one house for every 17 persons. It 
is evident, in the latter period, especi- 
aily when considered with the present 
record low vacancy percentage, that a 
housing shortage is already with us 
and that new construction will shortly 
be compelled by demand and acceler- 
ated by the prospect of rising con- 
struction costs and by some increase 
in purchasing power. 

It would take too long, in an article 
such as this, to analyze all the reasons 
for this remarkable reduction in home 
building when compared with the 
1913-1918 period, but no reasons which 
occur to me are sufficient to disturb 
the obvious conclusion that we must 
build more houses very soon 


Owner Percentage 


We started the war in 1914 with 
house prices more or less normal and 
bearing a close relation to reproduc- 
tion costs, and with an ownership 
percentage of 46. We start the present 
war with real estate prices at an 
almost panicky low level, due to nine 
vears of anaemic circulation = of 
money, high taxes and the extended 
position in which real estate found it- 
self in 1930 after the 1927 to 1929 
boom. All the present depressive fac- 
tors have been amply discounted, and 
the recent level of real estate prices 
is far lower than is warranted by 
actual conditions at any rate so far as 
housing is concerned. 

In 1938, notwithstanding mortgage 
and taxation difliculties, which had 
come to a head in the depression 
years, the ownership percentage in 
Toronto was 52, an increase of 13 pet 
cent over the 1914 pre-war percent- 
age, although it represented a decline 
from 1926, generally taken as a nor- 
mal year, when, by the way, the 
vacancy percentage was 4.76 con- 
siderably higher than in the boom 
years both before and after 1926. 


Can any other conclusion be drawn 
from the above statistics than that a 
rise in prices from the present abnor- 
mally low levels is inevitable? I agree 
with Mr. Manning that real estate is 
bearing too great a tax load in pro- 
portion to its use value and that this 
has been a serious depressive factor 
Nevertheless there are a number of 
indications that the tax load is to be 
made more equitable. The Ontario 
government's contribution to the 
present tax load in ‘Toronto amounts 


te 11 mitts 


During the years 1930 to 1938 the 
cost of Toronto unemployment relief 
to the city taxpayers amounted to 
over $19,000,000, $5,600,000 of which 
was met in current taxes and the bal- 
ance funded for five years. ‘The total 
charge in the 1938 tax bills for direct 
unemployment relief, including debt 
charges, was $3,500,000 or 3.85 mills of 
the tax rate. After 1939 and until 
1944 the City Treasurer estimates an 
annual decrease in relief taxation, as 
follows: 


1940 $217,000 decrease 
1941 128,000 
1942 302,000 
1943 687,000 
1944 592,000 


As the taxpayers are relieved from 
the current costs and debt charges 
arising from unemployment relief, we 
may expect a progressive reduction 
of taxes, which is bound to assist the 
return of normal prices in real estate. 
Another favorable factor is the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics Index of 
Employment in Toronto in June 1932- 
1939, as follows (1926 = 100) 





1932 96.8 
1933 86.5 
1934 93.9 
1935 97.9 
1936 101.1 
1937 108.7 
1938 106.7 
1939 109.2 


Munition or 
must materially increase these figures 


aeroplane employment 


Inflation Trend 


In addition to all the above factors, 
there is a reasonable prospect of in- 
flation, already evident in increased 
building material prices. ‘To what ex 
tent it will develop cannot be fore- 
seen. Inflation by reducing the pur 
chasing power of money will definitely 
increase the money value of real 
though not necessarily its 
actual value in relation to commodi- 
ties. Nevertheless, real estate has 


estate, 


been accepted as one of the safest 
hedges against inflation and any buy- 
ing for this reason will help increase 
prices 

Mr. Manning seems to give entirely 
undue weight to the destruction of 
old buildings to escape taxes, mainly 
in the centre of the city. I agree with 
Mr. Manning that any taxation system 
Which involves the premature de- 
struction of buildings and the contis- 
cation of land is quite unsound. But 


exumination of the type of buildings 


destroyed reveals that in the main 
they were old obsolete theatres and 
buildings for which no tenants could 
be found at an economic rent, such as 
old loft and oflice buildings. In almost 
every case the buildings were over 50 
years old and were due for replace- 
ment. With the slowing up of the 
circulation of money, business did not 
want them, and while temporarily 
they lacked tenants, they might well 
have been preserved for future use as 
business expanded. Nevertheless, the 
destruction of these buildings, dif- 
ficult to defend from an economic 
standpoint, is not a sufficiently impor- 
tant factor in forecasting the future 
values of real estate to carry much 
weight. It is, however, a clear illus- 
tration of the stupidity of our present 
assessment methods. 


But again, the demand for housing 
is infinitely more important as a fac- 
tor in real estate conditions than the 
destruction of obsolete, old downtown 
buildings. 


Home-Owning Instinct 


Another factor, which Mr. Manning 
seems to have ignored and which lies 
at the root of the whole matter, is 
that everyone must use real estate 
both as a home and as a place of em- 
ployment. We can never deny the 
instinct of the family to occupy o1 
possess a home in as pleasant sur- 
roundings as is economically possible 
What man ever hesitated to provide 
his wife and children with the best 
home that his means would permit? 
As oul 
cninery for taxation and_ business 
regulation, the first effect will be 
to make the maintenance of homes 
easier. With increasing demand will 
come an acceleration of the trend to 
normal prices. Comparison with Eng- 
land where municipal taxation meth- 
ods and business conditions are en- 
tirely different, does not throw much 
light on our own problem and intro- 
duces uncertainty into any analogy. 

Mr. Manning mentions the sky- 
scraper, the apartment house, the 
motor car, and chain stores as fac- 
tors. Undoubtedly they all have some 
effect, more or less local, on redistri- 
bution of values, but the effect is not 
nearly so great as Mr. Manning 
imagines. It has been magnified and 
thrown into relief by the depression 
as reasons of economy dictated the 
abandonment of separate houses and 
occupancy of apartments. This is 
illustrated in the increase in apart- 
ments in the last six years from 31,600 


politicians revise our ma- 


Ontario Leads — 


In productive capacity, Ontario contributes 
over 44% of the total for 


With resources 


including ample present and potential hydro- 


all Canada. 


widely diversified natural 


electric facilities for industrial expansion, the 
Province of Ontario is advantageously situated 
to hold its outstanding position in the forefront 


of Canada’s devel pment. 


Province of Ontario 
314% 
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M. RAWLINSON 


LIMITED 
Established 1885 


MOVING — SHIPPING 
PACKING — STORING 


KI. 5125 - 610 YONGE ST. 


LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
PADDED MOTOR VANS 
POOL CAR SHIPMENTS WITH SPECIAL 
RATES TO WESTERN POINTS = - 





Fens 
Conquest of Winter 


Levy Bros. take particular pride in the luxurious 
qualities of their overcoats. Materials are carefully 
selected for appeal to discriminating gentlemen. 
Distinctive tailoring imparts an exclusive, individual 
character that only Levy Bros. can successfully in 
terpret. We invite you to inspect these fine over 
coatings at leisure. They're really impressive. 


69 WEST KING STREET 
TORONTO 








to 35,400, during which time, how- stances where Europeans have trans 
ever, the vacancy percentage dropped 


from 15.79 to 5.95, the lowest on 


ferred their families and capital to 
Canada and bought houses ranging in 
record for apartments notwithstand- price from $9,000 to $80,000 lt 


ing the large increase in new _ several instances higher-priced resi 


buildings dential properties which had been for 
The vacancy percentage in 1938 sale for several years were sold during 
(last figures available) for all classes the last month 
of dwelling units stands at 2.75, also a 
record low 

Surely all the above factors point Down-trend Over 
unmistakably in the direction of in In the above I have confined my 


creased demand and consequent rise statistics largely to housing becau 





of prices from. their present low housing is the foundation of rez 





levels values 


When housing prospers it 
in itself proof of business improve- 
Sound Investment ment and the value of business real 
estate varies more or less in direct 
Mr. Manning comments “for the 
first time in Ontario, perhaps the first ful self-interested prophecies of boom 
time in the history of this continent, prices as unreliable and unsound. But 
land has ceased to command the con- they are no more 


proportion. We must beware of fanci 


unsound than 
fidence of investors.” Of course this is 
not completely true, but it may be 
said, reasonably, that because of its 


unreasonably pessimistic predictions 
which weaken confidence, and tend to 
depress the value of each of out 
traditional inherent soundness as an homes and other real estate holdings 
investment it has been overloaded It is my carefully considered opin- 
with the emergency expenditures of a ion that the downward trend in real 
depression. With the removal of this estate values has about come to an 
load, even partially, it will again -end, and that an upward trend is 
resume its investment value 

All that Il have said above appears 


to have been corroborated by personal 


clearly indicated by a close study of 
conditions, with some evidence that it 
has already started in certain classes 
experience since the declaration of of residential real estate. All statigtics 
war. During September there was a quoted are from reports of the ‘City 
waiting period. During October the of Toronto Assessment Commissioner, 
volume of sales in my own office ex- ‘the City of Toronto Finance Commis- 
ceeded any month for the past several ‘sioner and the Dominion Bureaw of 


years. | know otf at least four in- Statistics, 
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—The Other Six Mean Business Too! 


@ Everyone, insured and agents alike, 
know of PILOT’S sound service and 
speedy settlement advantages in auto 
insurance But Pilot offers the same 
service for agent and insured in six 
other important fields. Get to know 
these learn why Pilot policies sell 
easier and double your business! 
There are hundreds of uncovered risks 
in fields of which Pilot has intimate 
knowledge developed from years of 
Canadian experience. Ask our Head 
Office, branch offices or inspectors about 
the advantages PILOT can give you 
and your clients in burglary, cargo, 
elevator, teams, plate glass, general 
and public liability, fidelity and security 
bonds, auto and fire insurance 


PILOT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: 199 Bay St., Toront 











A strong, progressive Company 
iving Absolute Protection and 


Up-to-Date Servic 
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Mutual Insurance Co. 


RGANIZED IN 

Assets $2,234,188.78 

Surplus 1,057,853.38 

Dom. Govt. Deposit 711,560.00 
NSIST ON SECURITY 


Wawanesa, Mar 
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Consult 


Confederation 
Bir 
PRT Treat tite 
One of the World’s Great 


Life Insurance Institutions. 


Renowned for Strength, 
Service and Security 
Since 1871. 





THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


ROBERT LYNCH STAILING, 
Manager for Canada 
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Concerning Insurance 





Some Disappearance Losses 
BY GEORGE GILBERT 








Under the modern form of residence burglary policy, the insurance 
company agrees to indemnify the insured for loss of property 
by burglary, robbery, theft or larceny committed by any domes- 
tic servant or employee of the insured or by any other person 
not specifically mentioned as being covered under the policy. 


One of the usual conditions of such a policy is that affirmative 
proof of loss or damage must be furnished the company within 
a specified time, generally within sixty days of the discovery 
of such loss or damage. Thus the mere disappearance of an 
insured article is not sufficient of itself to entitle the insured to 
indemnity, but circumstantial evidence may be introduced to 
show that a felonious abstraction of the property occurred in a 
manner to render the loss due to larceny, theft or burglary. 








YNDER the modern form of resi- 

dence burglary, theft and larceny 
policy, insurance companies are not 
infrequently presented with a claim 
based on the “mysterious disappear- 
ance” of certain articles of personal 
property belonging to the insured or 
someone covered by the policy, and 


in most cases consisting of articles of 
‘ery 

In one case suit was brought on a 

policy insuring against ‘direct loss 


irglary, larceny or theft,” and 
evidence showed that the wife of 
insured placed a bag containing 
jewellery in a_ closet, the door of 
vhich she locked, leaving the key in 
the door, and that she was not in the 
house in the afternoon of the day of 


he loss until 4.30 or 5.00 o'clock. It 


t 
was also shown that insured’s servant 
was out during the afternoon, and re- 
turned about half an hour before the 
wife; that the wife went out again 
about 8.00 in the evening, and on her 
return she discovered that the bag of 
sing. The court held 
vidence standing alone, 
is not sufficient to entitle the in- 
sured to a recovery under the policy. 
inother case, where the evidence 

y showed that the property had 
jisappeared from beneath the owner's 
the court denied a recovery. 

vas shown that a diamond locket 

is placed under a pillow in an upper! 
droom occupied by the insured and 
~ fe; that two servants had other 
ms; that the owner of the locket 
ent downstairs and remained there 
day; and that upon looking under 

at night the locket was 











1 case where the policy required 
production of “direct affirmative 
ience” that the loss of the insured 


es was due to burglary, theft or 
the court denied recovery 

s evident merely proved 
lisappearance of jewellery from 
nsured’s room to which 


Affirmative Proof 


ase, where the policy 

ttirmative proof of a loss 

rglary or larceny, it was shown 

lery was left on a 

resser; that persons who called to 


in ipper apartment had an 
yrtunity to steal the jewellery, and 

it it was missing shortly afterward. 
The court allowed a recovery, on the 
ground that the evidence showed a 
loss by theft, and that evidence be- 


i reasonable doubt was not re- 


lired 

4 

In another case a diamond stone 
vas placed in a= receptacle which 


ynnly the insured and his wife were 
iuthorized to open, and neither took 
t out after it was placed therein. No 
ints were employed, and no visit- 

ors had called except the wife's 
father It was shown, however, that 
negro janitor had stayed in the flat 
ilone for four hours with the in- 
sured’s infant son, and it was also 
brought out that the janitor could 
have seen the stone two nights before 
vhen the insured was examining it. 
here was also some indication that 
the testimony of the janitor was per- 


jured. The court held that the proof 


is sufficient to show the removal of 
the stone vith felonious intent with- 
n the terms of a policy insuring 


igainst loss by theft 


Suit was brought in another case 


inder a policy insuring against burg- 
iry and which called for proof of 
felonious abstraction.” It was shown 


that the rings in question were placed 
n a box in a hotel room, which box 
vO persons were authorized to open 
that neither one did, but the rings 
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War, Ricts and Civil Commotion 
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F. M. ROY, C.L.U., who has been 
appointed supervisor of the Toronto 
No. 1 agency of the Great-West Life 
Assurance Company, following a highly 
successful sales record with that agency. 


were missing. The box was kept ina 
drawer, the key to which was hidden 
under some clothes. A few days later 
the insured’s wife looked for the rings, 
and they were not in the box, al- 
though other jewellery was _ not 
touched. Various employees of the 
hotel had access to the rooms. In 
allowing the claim, the court held 
that some unauthorized person opened 
the box and extracted the only 
articles of value, and that no un- 
authorized person would have taken 
the jewellery, except with felonious 
intent. 


Recovery Denied 


Proof was held to be insufficient, in 
another case, to show that clothing, 
a stole and some opera glasses were 
lost through burglary, theft or 
larceny, when the insured was unable 
to find them after moving. The goods 
were missed after insured had moved 
from an apartment on one street to 
an apartment on another street. There 
was evidence that the maid had lost 
the key to the apartment, but no proof 
that it was found by any person. 

Recovery was denied in another 
case because of an exclusion in the 
policy to the effect that the company 
was not liable for any loss “con- 
tributed to by fire.” The policy 
covered direct loss by burglary or 
theft. A fire occurred in the apart- 
ment below that occupied by the in- 
sured. The insured and his wife left 
the apartment, slamming the door. 
When they returned after the fire, 
they saw firemen and two men in 
civilian clothes leave their apartment. 
The door had been broken from the 
outside, the parlor door had _ been 
forced and windows were broken. 
Articles had been taken from various 
locations in the apartment. It was 
held that the fire contributed to the 
loss, even though there was evidence 
of burglary. 

Recovery was allowed in another 
case where the jewellery in question 
Was put in a chamois bag which was 
pinned to an article of clothing by a 
safety pin which was “totally closed.” 
The article of clothing was left lying 
on a chair in the owner's bedroom 
in an apartment house. Later, upon 
the owner’s return to the room she 
found the main entrance door ajar, 
the safety pin open and the bag of 
jewellery gone. The court held this 
proof sufficient to raise an inference 
that the property was feloniously ab- 
stracted, and that the question was 
one for the jury 


Missing Diamond 


In another case the insured while 
traveling on a Pullman sleeping car 
placed her diamond ring on a window 
ledge, and left it there on leaving the 
car to take exercise at a station. On 
her return the ring was missing, and 
was not found after a_ thorough 
search. It was shown that there were 
five persons in the car during her ab- 
sence, and it was held that the evi- 
dence was sufficient to warrant a 
finding that any one of these persons 
could have taken it. No direct evidence 
showing a felonious taking is required 
to recover on a policy of theft insur- 
ance, it was held, where the provisions 
of the policy require no such proof 

Recovery was allowed by the court 
in another case in which a customer 
in a store removed a brooch and 
stuck it in the back of an upholstered 
settee in a small fitting room where 
she was having a dress tried on. Upon 
leaving she forgot the brooch, and 
when she returned half an hour later 
it had disappeared and could not be 
found. The court held that larceny 
of the brooch was reasonably to be 
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A SUN LIFE COLLEGE POLICY 
will prepare the way for his higher 
education at a moderate cost. 
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owner under a policy of theft insur- 
ance, 

In another case, the policy provided 
that the insured must show conclu- 
sively a loss by burglary, theft or 
larceny, and that the mere disappear- 
ance of an article should not be 
deemed evidence that the loss was 
occasioned by burglary, theft or 
larceny. It was claimed by the in- 
sured’s wife that the diamond pin in 
question was kept in a_ chiffonier 
drawer and was wrapped in tissue 
paper in a little box; that it was 
placed there a few days before the 
loss; that on the day of the discovery 
of the loss she went upstairs to where 
the chiffonier was located and found 
drawers open and things scattered 
about; that the box containing the 
diamond had been opened and thrown 
on top of the chiffonier with some of 
the tissue paper; and the diamond was 
gone. It was shown that none of the 
persons in the house were in a position 
to take the ring, unless it was the 
maid. The court held that the un- 
contradicted circumstantial evidence 
was sufficient proof of the loss of the 
diamond by burglary, theft or larceny 
under the policy. 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

We have two one-thousand dollar 
policies expiring in November, with 
Prudential Insurance’ Co. 
reads: 

“Payable at the Home Office of the 
Company, in Newark, New Jersey.” 

Does this entitle us to payment in 
American funds? All premiums were 
paid by us in Canadian funds. To 
collect in U.S. funds would we need to 
be resident in U.S.A.? 


Policy 


M. G. J., Toronto, Ont 


With regard to place and manne1 
of payment of proceeds of policies of 
life companies licensed in the Pro- 
vince of Ontario, the law applicable 
is the Ontario Insurance Act. One 
of the provisions of that Act is: 

“Insurance money shall be payable 
in the province in which the insured 
is domiciled at the time of death, or 
in which he is domiciled when it be- 
comes payable otherwise than by rea- 
son of death; or, if he was not or is 
not then domiciled in Canada and 
the contract does not otherwise pro- 
vide, shall be payable at the head or 
principal office of the insurer in 
Canada.” 

Another provision reads: “Every 
amount to be paid to or by an insur- 
er a contract shall be payable in 
lawful money of Canada, unless the 





A $50 Fire 


can do $50,000 water damage 
without sprinkler supervision 


DOMINION ELECTRIC PROTECTION COMPANY 


MONTREAI 
HAMILTON 





A sprinkler system is the best means of preventing ser 
ious fires. But a Sprinkler System may cause many 


thousands of dollars worth of damage by water. 


With our Sprinkler Supervisory Service the operation of 
the Sprinkler System becomes practically perfect. When 
a fire occurs and the water is released, the D.E.P. Central 
Station receives the signal... . The fire department ts 
lashed the alarm... . The D.E.P. officers speed to the 


scene and the property owner's interests are protected. 


Should any trouble occur in the Sprinkler, the Central 


Station is apprised through a distinctive signal. 


Fire Underwriting Boards accept the D.E.P. Sprinkler 
Supervisory Service in place of a watchman’s services 
nights, Sundays and holidays 





Other Dominion Protective Where Central Station Sert 
Systems: Burglar Alarm Sys- | t¢€ is not available we are 
: . prepared to install Local 
Systems connected to the 
Fire or the Police Depart 
Patrol Systems ment, 


tems, Automatic and Manual 
Fire Alarms, Night Watch 





Central Stations located at 
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COLIN E. SWORD 
MANAGER FOR 
CANADA 
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INSURANCE CO. LIMITED 


SERVING ITS CLIENTS WITH UNQUALIFIED SATISFACTION 





Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
Announces the establishment of its 


BOILER AND MACHINERY 
DEPARTMENT FOR CANADA 
with E. F. Aldridge as Manager 
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THREE NEW 466 99 ACCIDENT AND 
NON-AGGREGATE FIVE FEATURE HEALTH POLICIES 
1. Non Cancellable, 
2. Guaranteed Renewable; 
3. No Increase In Premiurn at any time, 


4. No Rider or Restriction after Issuance, 
5. Non-Proratable for Change of Occupation, 


ALSO: Hospital and Surgical Reimbursement Available. 





OUR COMPLETE LINE includes: All Forms of Life Insurance. 


OVER $2.00 IN ASSETS *** FOR EACH $1.00 OF LIABILITIES 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


371 BAY ST. — TORONTO — ONTARIO 
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Was the Agent to Blame ? 




























































4 . 2 BY J. A. McRAE 
UOuessueueuroee yn GOVERNMENT | collaboration _ in If a millowner has a $10,000.00 fire loss and only 
7 a some i ; ate > pro- 4 3 
oe junto e ee ae Pee oe — $3,000.00 insurance, is the agent to blame or the | 
; "a ay Z anada has been ; ; 
Hire ano Casualty Insurance brought under public discussion. In insured ? Buyers OF insurance pr eee eee 
P ogee ao a government fund have full COVErA ye 
es (i a RY TeT a Is advocated from which companies 
UO PAGAL OR EY might secure financial assistance. 
; AUTOMOBILE Li i NN FIDELITY AND Fortunately, the discussions have not INSURANCE 
< vais 3 appeared to reach any serious ex- 
PLATE GLASS ¢ SURETY BONDS tent, and the outlook is that the gold Ss O Cc I E 5 y 
mining industry of this country will 
‘ not have to face this additional non- LTD 
sense. —— 
e _— 
Government help to the extent of i 
\ surveys calculated to geologize the Head Office for Canada, Toronto 
newer territories is a distinct help 1400 M i ildi 
etropolitan Buildin 
and should be increased. But, any . . | 
; thought of financial help from govern- COLIN E. SWORD, Manager for Canada | 
‘ THE ments in the field of actual mine Eee aaa ane 
Casualty HTT ETN ry RET EDE development is to be deplored. Those 
who advocate financial assistance 
HEAD OFFICE 2 TORONTO from the government appear to 
L EAS IE EOE PE EO base their opinions on a belief that 
OP eR rere ren many properties are known to have 
AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES ore and only require a certain amount . -RKINS VY ‘ 
: Se R. C. BERKINSHAW, general man- 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA of capital with Which to bring them ager of Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
into production. Such is not the case. Company of Canada Limited, who has 
. been elected a director of the Crown 
The . ; : : ae Trust Company. 
ss 1€ ruth is th at. any prope rty Photo by “Who's Who in Canada”. 
d with ore in sight in commercial quan- 
: tity will be grabbed up like a hot 
cake by established mining companies Pe? share sorely the oe may to represent a purely Canadian company 
with abundance of capital, or will be >& reckoned at a rate of 06 cents pet ‘| : | 
: . ’ Feri era ; lat provides its agen Wi é 1e 
‘ considered a prize package for any share annually. ‘s i - a sheng 
one of the many keen and capable ° ' for Life, Fire and all Casualty lines. 
promoters throughout the country. It Falconbridge officials anticipate a | 
is only in the cases of uncertain and decline in profits for a time as a Enquiries respecting an agency 
even doubtful mining prospects where result of the war. This comes as a are welcome. 
. 


there is any difficulty in securing result of the company’s refinery be- 


capital with which to conduct ex- ing located in Norway on the outer a 
ploration. fringe of the war zone. It is believed, Si e OMINION SF ANADA 
. however, the situation can be met 
And, even in this field of gamble, Without any particularly serious de- GENERAL INSURANCE Co. 
the hardships for the miner wou'd Cline in current performance. ; een, ; P 
not be so very severe if the govern- - HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 
ments, federal as well as provincial, Lake Shore Mines has reduced pro- 
would introduce a little more com- duction by 20 per cent. Rock bursts Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, W inni pe g 
monsense into the regulations which have developed into a problem, and in te . 
; ee ae ie Calgary and Vancouves 
govern the promotion of new and order to reduce the number of work- 
prospective mining enterprises. If ing faces and to more carefully con- 
governments in Canada ever reach trol the situation, the mill is to be ® 
the stage where they become finan- operated at 2,000 tons per day in- jy, Costs, including taxes and all 












cially involved in the development stead of 2,500 tons. This will still contingencies are absorbing approx- Concerning Insurance 

of new gold mining prospects, it will leave the mine with a production Of jmately 75 per cent. of the production Continued from Page 14) 

be a sad day for the people of this around $1,000,000 per month, and This suggests a net profit of $275,- contract expressly provides for pay- 

country and a calamity for the gold With net profits of around $6,000,000 006 to $300,000 annually is reason- ment in another currency.” 

mining industry. or $3 per share annually. able to expect. Still another provision is: “In every 

° ° 2 contract whether the contract by 

: ‘ ‘ , p New gold mining enterprises attain Hard Rock Gold Mines appears Albany River Gold Mines is being its terms provides for payment in 
If you want a winter oil that will flow freely at efficiency through absolute neces- likely to establish recovery of 90 per made ready for production. A full Canada or elsewhere, amounts ex- 
low temperature, yet be sturdy enough to stand sity. This is clearly illustrated on Cent. of the gold in its ore. This im- supply of hydro-electric power will pressed in dollars shall mean lawful 
up under hard driving . . . if you want an oil of every hand. The mine with higher provement in recovery comes as a_ be available by Christmas, after which dollars of Canadian currency, unless 
exceptional purity, to give your car the safest grade ore very frequently shows high Tesult of the new roasting plant re- the mill at Pickle Crow will be able some other ET ORCD is mpeteeeety 
possible protection against sludge, carbon and operating costs. Part of the reason cently installed. A survey of current to treat ore to be hauled by truck oa in ee oe 
corrosion .. . then drive your car around to your is due to the lack of need for utmost nese. ———-- reennpie * ee Sy NE: See oO Sees = tas cman rs a sid 
nearest Quaker State dealer and caution in making expenditures. On around $1,100,000 to $1,200,000 annual-in length. able here in Canadiar 


the other hand, the mine with lower 
grade ore is driven by necessity to 
watch every penny, to the end that 
lower cost sheets are almost invar- 
iably established. The old doctrine of 
“root, hog, or die” is that on which 
the big mining industry of this coun- 
try was built. 





ee 


s.. Change now to Acid-Free 
Quaker State Motor Oil! 





Quaker State Oil Refining Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 





o 
Gold Belt Mining Co. produced 
$38,360 during October, compared 
with $55,658 in September. The de- 
cline was due to a drop in grade of 
ore from $11.88 per ton in September 
to $7.86 in October. 








PROGRESS 


The British and Canadian govern- 
ments have arranged to purchase the 
lead and zinc output of the Canadian 
mines for the duration of the war. 
The price to be paid has not been 
announced, but it is believed to be 
somewhat lower than the average 
prevailing throughout the past quar- 
ter century 





* 

Pickle Crow Gold Mines is main- 
taining production at a little over 
10,000 tons of ore every 30 days, and 
continues to recover an average of 
over $22 per ton. Mill capacity is 
abqut 10 per cent. above that estab- 
lished in 1938, while grade of ore 
is down about 8 per cent. As a re- 
sult, the output for 1939 will prob- 
ably be around $2,700,000, thereby 
showing very little change from the 
previous year. 


Just as it is desirable to locate your 
property in a well-maintained neighbor- 
hood, so is it desirable to insure your 
property in a company which carefully 
selects its risks—and returns the savings 
made directly to the policyholders. 
When insuring with Northwestern 


Mutual your property is associated 


ee 


with ‘good neighbors.’ ° 


Coniaurum Mines produced $433,- 
835 in the quarter ended Sept. 30th, 
for the highest record in the history 
of the mine. Tonnage going through 
the mill has continued uniform 
throughout the year so far, but grade 
of ore has been showing a_ steady 
increase. In the first quarter of this 


Write or phone for the name of the 
Northwestern Agent in your territory. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
FIRE ASSOCIATION 





Toronto - Hamilton - Ottawa - Halifax - St. J hn - Quebec City - Montreal year the cre yielded SET! per ee Steel superstructure of Algoma’s new Tin Plate Mill, Sault Ste. Marie—fabricated 
Moncton - Winnipeg - Saskatoon - Edmonton - Cal yary - Kelowna In the second quarter the yield was and erected within three months by Sault Structural Steel Company, Ltd. 
Victoria - Nanaimo - Vancc $9.16 per ton, while in the third quar- 


ter the average was $9.31 per ton. 





Beattie Gold Mines is making a net HEN steel joins steel...and the struts of a solid super- 
uae tor ‘all oad ak ee structure are put in place—progress takes shape! 
rate of 625, 00 tons ann am. Out: Backbones of steel bolster modern structures of every type—beams 
Attac k a nd Defen S e = no agg Pe one ok “y a ...channels...angles...flats...‘"H” columns...zees...tees...sheet 
ton. piling—from these sections produced by the Men of Algoma, 


\ll men and women know that in going through life 
they are subjects of attack by bad luck in the form ot 







Falconbrid siietal Miike | iat steel structures from coast to coast are fabricated and erected. 
aiconpridge WICKeE , »s as 












sickness or accident That makes defense recognized demonstrated ability to mine and treat : 
as absolutely necessary by intelligent people. That ore at a rate of over 600,000 tons an- Wherever steel goes up, to signal another step forward, 
defense is the protection of a Health and Accident nually. Enis gerne = a ae70 structurals from Algoma Steel are on the job. 
eS \ . > : : 20,000,000 Ibs. of nickel and over 10,- 
Policy in the Mutual Benefit Health and Accident 000,000 Ibs. of copper. The gross 


\ssociation, which pays indemnity for a day or a life operating profit on this scale of opera- 
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4 ion, Limited 
time. \sk any agent or write us tor parti ulars tions has reached a rate of $3,250,000 Algoma want Coomponet © . : ite 
a year, as measured by the actual per- Montreal — ult Ste. Marie — Toronto 
anhie mat dea > sec : Pacihe Coast Representatives S Pp } neer 
formance in the second and_ third eee eee EE 
Ss ty-Fi quarters of the current year. 
cl p eventy-Five e Algoma structural sections are stocked by leading Canadian fabricators and warehousemen. 
aims ones 
Millions Falconbridge continues to write off 
Paid Already nearly $100,000 per month for de- 
ca reciation and deferred development 
om Paid in P 
Pr ptly . costs However, after allowing for 
Benefits 


all contingencies, including tax, the 
net profit still remains at over $1,800,- 


000 annually. Therefore, while gross . 


operating profits have reached a rate . . a ett. an Ane ee, art rere ee 
of approximately 100 per cent. or $1 ree =) aioe a CS YSNMS ETE 
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Repatriation vs. 
Exports 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


N° LARGE-SCALE war can today 
~" be prosecuted without adequate 
supplies of foreign exchange. For 
foreign exchange is the measure of 
a country’s ability to buy from for- 
eign countries the goods and com- 
modities necessary for military opera- 
tions and for the sustenance of the 
standard of living of the civilian 
population. 

There are three ways in which for- 
eign exchange may be secured. By 
exporting, a country will secure the 
wherewithal to pay for imports. This 
is the best and the only economic 
nethod. By using its existing stock 
of gold and foreign currencies, a 
country may also pay for its imports 
lis 


This is 


ing on capital. By forcibly 


‘ 


repatriating its property from foreign 


countries, a nation may also pay its 
way. At the best, this last method 
s short-sighted and callous; at the 
worst, it is fraudulent 
It is interesting to see the antics of 
any ho has no fleet upon the 
seas nd no goodwill among het 
neighbours that she might export, and 
! neta stocks on which she 
might live. She yet must have im- 
ports. She is doing two things to 
secure an additional volume of good 
She has come to an agreement with 


Russia whereby the Russians are re- 
} 








ported to have offered Germany a 
me of wheat greatly in excess of 
surplus that the Soviet Union has 

ver been known to possess after 

s vying her cash custom vhile 

i ! ! ses 1 U ich 

rod ndustries a 
LZ ind il gt} I i a 
} ments Chis method clea 
not su Y e tnal 1 
xtens I 
rié Ts 
Subtle Germany 
} ; 
n ns 
i 

na x S S 
r t n ge i 

fut 

i t al t ( 
ermar B in jC 


It will take time for the 
to be sold up and for substantial in- 


property 


stalments on that account to be trans- 
mitted to the Reich. Whatever arrives 
in Germany, however, is a net gain, 
not for the 
owned the property, but for the Ger- 
which 


persons who originally 


man government, 
despotic powers over the property as 
well as the lives of its citizens. Mean- 
while, in the uncomfortable interim, 
Germany will be busy forging the 
political weapon which she may in 
the future use against the unfortun- 
ate country, which having become a 
debtor to Germany, finds the claws of 
the Reich at her throat 

The plank in Hitler’s policy which 
the repatriation technique 


assumes 


is intended 
to support is the establishment of a 
continental blockade 
Britain. Even with 
sources, Germany will find it 


against Great 
increased re- 
hard 
enough to secure increased imports 
for the British fleet does not toler- 
ite merchant shipping and seizes the 
contraband 
Minority re} 


cargoes of neutral ships 
itriation is intended to 
illeviate so far as is possible this 
stranglehold, and at the same time to 
(;ermany 


with the means 


hereby she may pay Britain back 
vn coin. But where Napoleon 
failed, and he had command of all 


pe, Hitler will not succeed. Ger- 





man achievement will need to be 
pushed very much further before the 


I 
Continental neutrals cut the 








lifeline 
of trade which connects them with 
Great Britain 
The British Way 
Great Britain has a ry different 
svste S s determined t to liv 
r st s f gold and foreign 
hange though they are very 
g A t epatriation of na- 
S n t were a practicable 
sitior vould certainly not suit 
»K Of a country which has not 
gotten that an enduring foreign 
st be based first and fore- 
S Y rai I ogn or yt ! 
ghts 
S e fo iticism in the 
it ictance of the Board of 
iy more than lip servic 
1 lea f stimulating exports 
3ut ts need to be restored 
t t ir volume, and _ in- 
ised above it f Great Britain is 
rt te egin the dangerous process 
lissipation of capital. 
Che rgent need is for the con- 
sion 1 pacts with the 
t ris. Si pacts should 
is mprenensive in scope as is 
ynsistent th the two respective 
ynomies, and as long-term in dura- 
) son effectively counter the 
i ands of Germany which must 
it th countries should al- 
i inge rope on of their 
t ern Vay of 
! ent Irrea ¢ 
it 


Ersatz—Facts and 
Potentialities 


whic 1 
- 
\ 
n 
tra 
i 
ir 
i nd 
} far no 
lea I 
0! 
ng ' 
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i id j ul 
eave 1 wet 
it G is roduct 
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| suld ir 
Coal 
But S S f é 
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teria them 
’ 1d i i 
i NaZis 
1 i ma nal and 
man Ss alr 1 ses to 
liscara ill I ila ut 
is tt yz i t t ib 
( me sO i SI 
If it noua i j that 
ee in the al requirements for pro 
fucing 220,000 tons of ynthet tex 
tile fibres a source of difficulties 
must not forget that there s not 
only the textile indust: ind not 
only the Buna industry, whose coa 
consumption constitutes an additional 
demand within a coal economy that 
was only «a short time ago balanced 


without them, but there is above all 
the hopeless case of Germany's ne 
iron industry 

Iron is, of neither a syn 
thetic product nor a substitute. But 
we Yéel justified in drawing it into 
the orbit of our observations, because 
the general economic effect of the 
way in which it is being produced in 


course 


same is vyoutd 

tha ) f substitute 
ist I ch tnere is, more 
I 1 ) il jeast, for which 

1 e no need under a 


gimme ! I ould want German) 


in nonest trader among other 
traders ind which would for 

t msider the preservation 
tional wealth its paramount 


f2erman imports of iron ore in 
38 id more than five times the 
Ir those in 1933; imports of 
Z and scrap iron showed similar, 
yugn somewnat lower increases 
production of iron ore in Ger- 
iny rose during the same_ period 
I Filgipbie quantities to more 
thar QO per ent. of the imports; 
ng the first quarter of the cur- 
t roportion was even 80 
I [ ause sres from 
Aa n nger considered as 

t ind ha from tl egin 

1939 or een added to th 

' oduction 

[ man rol leposits 
vi ire being exploited on a large 
scale ive been known f centuries 
and ere prior to, and for a long 
time ifter, the rise of modern in- 

lustry the chief sources of suppl 
Chey had however eventually to 
give way to the much higher-grade 
mported ores, and this remained so 
is long as the profitability of private 
ndustry was decisive for the shaping 


f£ industrial policy 


German Ore Lowgrade 


In spite of the fact that one third 
of the total iron ore used in 1938 

is produced in Germany, the iron 
Vhich this third yielded was only 
one fifth of the total iron production 
which means in other words that the 
iron content of the German ore is 
about half of that of the imported 
ores his necessitates, of course, the 
input of a correspondingly 
volume of coke 

But its low iron content is not the 
only drawback of the German ore. 
Still more disadvantageous is its high 


greater 


nS ee ee 


proportion of undesirable components, 
which has so far prevented it from 


being used otherwise than in con- 
junction with imported ores. Above 
all, the presence of an unduly high 


percentage of silicic acid makes a 
costly treatment necessary before the 
ore can be put into the blast furnace, 
even only as an admixture to im- 
ported ores 

During the depression huge re- 
serves of imported ores had accumu- 
lated in Germany under the compul- 
sion of taking delivery in fulfilment 
of long-term contracts with Swedish 
suppliers. In the spring of 1936 these 
reserves were exhausted If the vol- 
ume of imported plus locally mined 
ores since then is compared with the 
iron production, it becomes clear that 
there cannot be = any 
imported ores in Germany. 


reserve of 


Difficulties Unsolved 


All would depend, then, on over- 
coming the difficulties which have so 
far been in the way of using German 
ore unmixed But as late as in 
spring of this year these difficulties 
had not been solved even theoretical- 
lv, and although a great amount of 
research work had been done, there 
was yet no unanimity as to which of 
the many suggested processes. to 
apply 

The construction of the first plant 
of the smelting works of the Reichs- 


werke Hermann Goering was, how- 


ever, begun It is situated amidst 
the Central German ore deposits. The 
whole concern was to be constructed 


n four steps, the first of which was 
planned to be completed by the end 
Without having any 
definite information on the point, one 
can confidently say that the amount 
of iron needed to build the intended 
plants is so enormous that there is 
no possibility whatever of the work 
being continued. All the ore mined 
there will thus have to be shipped 
through existing canals to the Ruhr 
Valley, provided that the Ruhr works 
can adapt themselves to its predomin- 


of this vear. 


ant use, a process which will not be 
free of difficulties, probably insur- 
rnountable under present conditions. 
All this means that, in spite of the 
sacrifices of reason and welfare which 
the carrying out of the Four-Year 
Plan has imposed on the German 
people, the country is, with regard 
to iron, where it was before anybody 
ever thought of the Plan: it is wholly 
dependent on ore imports. 


The main suppliers were in 1938: 
Sweden 11 per cent 
France (and colonies) 29 per cent 
Belgium (and colonies) 8 per cent 
British Empire 7 per cent 
Others 15 per cent 


The figures show that Germany 
can rely on obtaining about 50 per 
cent of her 1938 imports of iron ore. 
In conjunction with the locally- 
minded ore this may be sufficient to 
provide for the needs of the armed 
forces But this does not solve the 
problem, for two reasons. Firstly, 
there is no margin left for manufac- 
turing products which Germany could 
export in exchange for her necessary 
imports, and the export of machinery 
would be one of the few means of 
payment possible for her. 

Secondly, and this would apply in 
any case, there is the problem of coal. 
The erection of Buna and power 
plants, of staple fibre and iron works, 
the demands of the synthetic oil in- 
dustry, the ever-increasing consump- 
tion of electric power, have thrown 
the German coal industry badly out 
of gear during the last few years. 


Decline in Efficiency 


The increasing demand has coin- 
cided with a continuous fall in the 
efficiency of coal-mining. The much- 
malnutrition and _  discon- 
tent were, however, only a part of 
the causes operative on the side of 
labor. Effective were also the facts 
that in consequence of the last war 
there are proportionately more older 
workmen than should be, and that in 
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consequence of the 
enough 
trained. 

The 
a technical reason, namely the neces- 
of exploiting 
posits, 


sity 


centration of the demand on certain 





depression not 
miners have 


when urgent replacement demands of 
been the fighting forces will become 
sustained. 

In considering Buna, staple fibres, 
and the iron position, we are, apart 
lower-grade de- from individual features, struck b>: 
This, combined with the con- one common characteristic; every- 
where we find ideas, plans, and opera- 


younger 


decreasing efficiency had also 


kinds of coal, has already brought tions in their infancy, and this can 
about the accumulation of large quan- only have one meaning: every detail 
tities of unsaleable coal, and con- which could help Germany win a 


tinues to necessitate operations which 
are unprofitable from every point of 


view, 


regard to labor supply. 
Adding to all this the dislocation 
which 


Saar 


bility 


manently be open for shipping Swed- 
ish, Belgian, and Dutch ores to the 


Ruhr 


confusion 
breakdown of the first 


Valley being cut off from its 
French ore supplies, and the proba- 


war of materials had been carefulls 
thought out, and then she started the 
war precipitately before any of these 
thoughts had materialized. Herr 
Hitler’s personality can provide as 
good an explanation for this as any 
other psychological reason. But we 
think that the real cause of the pre- 
cipitation were the disappointment 
and despair engendered by the reali- 
zation of the utter impossibility of 
carrying out the Four-Year Plan, not 
generate a only on time, but at all. 

magnitude And this, for us, is reassuring. 


and particularly serious with 
has been caused through the 


that the Rhine will not per- 


smelting works, we behold a 
which may 








How many of these questions 


about life insurance 


can you answer? 





2. What form of settlement will be best for my family? 
—Monthly cheque? Lump sum? A combination of both? 








4. What is the best way to arrange my insurance 
program to assure the education of my children? 





Te are some of the things people frequently 


want to know 
life insurance. 


The answers to such questions will vary, of 
course, according to the individual circumstances 
of the person asking the questions. 


> Is it difficult to get the answers? Not at all- 
you need only ask your life insurance agent. 


You will find that he considers it his business 
in life to be of service to you. You will discover, 
too, that his experience with problems similar to 
yours has given him the necessary background 


to help and advise you. 


You would understand why this is so if you 
could “sit in’ on a few of the many extensive 
Metropolitan, for ex- 
ample, maintains both at the Home and Head 
Offices and in the field, in order to help its repre- 
sentatives to serve policyholders better. 


training courses which 


> Last year in Canada and the United States, 
for instance, with 122 instructors continuously 
engaged in carrying on Metropolitan’s educa- 
tional program, 1,146 agents received intensive 


and should know 


about 


holders. 


about 


P If you prefer, don’t hesitate to consult: the 
company’s nearest district office, or write directly 
to the Head Office. The company welcomes such 
inquiries from its policyholders. And, naturally, 
there is no charge for the informalion you receive. 


instruction in the company’s schools . . . 3,113 
representatives enrolled in the company’s corres- 
pondence courses .. . almost 1,000 were enrolled 
in the course which, when completed, brings the 
coveted designation ‘Chartered Life Under- 
writer”... and 1,136 managers and assistant 
managers were given training designed especially 
for their benefit. In addition, Metropolitan con- 
stantly issues instructive publications, including 
a monthly magazine, all of which are designed 
further to improve the agents’ service to policy- 


P So if you own a Metropolitan life insurance 
policy, and want advice on questions like those 
above, or desire any information whatsoever 
your insurance—see your agent. If he 
doesn’t know the answer, he knows who does. He 
has merely to consult, one of the Metropolitan 
specialists who stand ready, at all times, to help 
him serve policyholders to the utmost. 
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INSURANCE 


1. How much of my income should go into life 
insurance? 


3. With my wife as beneficiary, should I name my 
child, or children, “contingent” beneficiary? 






5. Can I make provision under an ordinary life 
policy so that my wife and I may receive a life 
income in later years? 


This is Number 19 in a@ series of advertisements 


designed to give the public a clearer understanding 
of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of 


preceding advertisements will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
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A Visit To Canada’s First Army School of Cooking 
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OPERATED BY THE LORNE SCOTS 
at Brampton, Ont., a cooking school for 
the new Army is something of an inno- 
vation in military circles. Expert civilian 
instructors have been secured, headed by 
Miss Elspeth Middleton, and the new 
cooks will know all the mysteries of 
calories, vitamins and planned diets—to 
the direct benefit of the troops. TOP, 
left, back to the classroom go the embryo 
cooks for a lecture on menus. Right, an 
expert butcher teaches the proper cutting 
of meat. SECOND ROW, demonstration 
of cooking for a section—eight mess tins 
grouped around the tire; “Bobbie” the 
regimental mascot stands guard over 
Lorne Scots’ rifles; the O. C.—Lieut.-Col. 
Louis Keene—consults with Miss Middle- 
ton. THIRD ROW, instruction in cook- 
ing in the field—a kettle trench contain- 
ing the fire and “dixies’’; the Sergeants’ 
Mess. All ranks eat the food prepared 
by the student cooks. BOTTOM ROW, 
testing the beef stew under an instructor 
who is an assistant chief chef in civilian en 
life. Right, washing up. Cleanliness is | : b s 
Y 5 


Fe 


i, wens 


stressed throughout the course. 
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1 BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 
; Saturday Night's Financ jal Correspondent in London 
$ 
nb N° LARGE-SCALE war can today It will take time for the property 
BEE ~" be prosecuted without adequate to be sold up and for substantial in- 
Th supplies of foreign exchange. For stalments on that account to be trans- 
fF foreign exchange is the measure of mitted to the Reich. Whatever arrives 
c a country’s ability to buy from for- in Germany, however, is a net gain, 
ab eign countries the goods and com- not for the persons who originally 
q modities necessary for military opera- owned the property, but for the Ger- 
FY tions and for the sustenance of the man government, which assumes 
| standard of living of the civilian despotic powers ove! the property as 
‘ i population. well as the lives of its citizens. Mean- 
i g There are three ways in w hich for- while, in the uncomfortable interim, 
F eign exchange may be secured. By Germany will be busy FOr ene the 
; exporting, a country will secure the political weapon wares she 7 in 
i wherewithal to pay for imports. This the future use against the unfortun- 
. | is the best and the only economic ate country, which having become a 
} method. By using its existing stock debtor to Germany, finds the claws of 
of gold and foreign currencies, a the Reich at her throat 
| country may also pay for its imports The plank in Hitler’s policy which 
i This is living on capital. By forcibly the repatriation technique is intended 
repatriating its property from foreign to support is the establishment of a 
countries, a nation may also pay its continental blockade against Great 
wav. At the best. this last method Britain. Even with increased re- 
s short-sighted and callous; at the sources, Germany will find it hard 
worst, it is fraudulent. enough to secure increased imports, 
$f tg resting to see the antics of for the British fleet does not toler- 
Germany, who has no fleet upon the ate merchant shipping and seizes the 
seas and no goodwill among. het ontraband cargoes of neutral ships 
neighbours that she might export, and Minority repatriation is inte nded to 
no monetary stocks on which she @lleviate so far as is possible this 
might live. ‘She vet must have im- stranglehold, and at the same time to 
norts. She is doing two things to Present Germany with the means 
secure an additional volume of goods. Whereby she may pay Britain back 
She has come to an agreement with ‘i her own coin. But where Napoleon 
Russia whereby the Russians are re- = and he had command of all 
ported to have offered Germany a E ype, Hitler will not succeed. Ger- 
volume of wheat greatly in excess of man achievement will need to be 
any surplus that the Soviet Union has pushed very much further before the 
Boar een known to possess Continental neutrals cut the lifeline 
| of trade which connects them with 
supplying h ash customers, ; 
Ce eri ea ay . Great Britain 
rod d by industries a 
ind night on wa The British Way 
quir This method arly wv 
not s sly more than a dre Great Britain has a very different 
cean of Ce 1U system. She is determined not to live 
¢ st s of gold and foreign 
inge, although they are very 
g And the repatriation of na- 
Subtle Germany ls, even if it were a practicable 
SItion vouid certainiyv not suit 
= oS ; icy ook of a country which has not 
F r rgotten that an enduring foreign 
’ must be based first and fore- 
= st on a moral recognition of. in- 
. igs as t gnts 
. are = s scope for criticism in the 
; 7 ’ irent tance of the Board of 
e to iy more than lip service 
\ 5 Ps I dea of stimulating exports 
5 AVI too But rts will need to be restored 
. , 5 ty, § to ft volume, and_ in- 
B ‘ Eee ' ised Great Britain is 
acked in devising 5S al anS not t dangerous process 
. ; of the dissipation of capital 
nat a ma I rgent need is for the con- 
sion f trade pacts with the 
gre S i & ) in neutrals. Such pacts should 
s tr tnir eage 1 ne aS comprehensive in scope as is 
e de Oonsistent with the two respective 
future i i I onomies, and as long-term in dura- 
ment ill £10 or is may effective counter the 
German } Balt Ss . lemands of Germany which must 
{ S gp that the countries should al- 
s 5 ite i irge proportion of their 
t t ermany by way of 
H gos i ent the debt incurred over 
yat 
Ersatz—Facts and 
Potentialiti 
! Nazi G iny is 1 san as would 
! n te e that of ar efficient substitut 
rf tA lust ch there is, more 
rod { over, no need, or, at least, for whic} 
2 
pern \ f } vood f 1 be no need under \ 
WRich ther re abundant su lies in gin vould want (Germany 
Gern ul : S mploye ul nest trad among other 
by I ant at Wo I t ders, and which would for 
Anotl it i { t ison mnside th servation 
sta] an st ‘ itiona ealth its iramount 
ot 1 i 1 \ i t 
arr tnis SS is in 
n 1938. And to increase t u Iron Imports 
fra iterials tt nd, a 
resourcefu mist ipo yroon rf u nports of m ore in 
But n the Nazis ha so far not 68 had more than five times the 
invested ipital in this idea. They Y those in 1933; imports of 
planned now r 2 litivate yroon - » a} nm showed similar 
all along the edges and inks of the gen somewnat WwW ncreases 
Autobahne yroduction ~ iron yre n Ger 
The figures e ha idduced car i S luring the same period 
not leave any doubt as to the fact m negiiginie quantities to more 
that’ German has the productive ar Y per cent. of the imports 
apacity and the raw materials for a I ng first larte of the 
relati, sufficiency of i sorts olf . { ) tion was n 80 
thing mat ils, and could in t ecause re from 
respect 1 na long i 1 nger mnside 1 as 
ts. and Sect ier 
& l J on 1dded to tk 
Coal (cabin inane 
But things a far less S f we i ! leposits 
look at i auxilia ma- ul t loit ma large 
terials 1 ' r f them sca la en known f ituries 
as f sd as } a is ind were prior to, and fo 1 long 
the ry ha ) n e Nazis time after the rise of modern in 
could giv y (ermal nan and lustry the chief sources of sup] 
voman ) suits and dresses to They had, however, eventually to 
discard one ifter ery rainfa but give way to the much higher-grads 
as things are, th not ib mported ores, and this remained s« 
to be st iVisl is jong as the profitability of pr i 
If it should ca s hat dustry was decisive for the shaping 
see in the i | ment 1 ) Mf industrial policy 
ducin 20,000 tons of synthet tex 
tile fibres a source of difficulties, we German Ore Lowgrade 
must not forget that there s not 
only the textile industry ind not In spite of the fact that one third 
only the Buna industry, whose coal of the total iron ore used in 1938 
consumption constitutes an additiona is produced in Germany, the iron 
if demand within a coal economy that Vhich this third yielded was only 
was only «a short time ago balanced One fifth of the total iron production 
without them, but there is above all Which means in other words that the 
the hopeless case of Germany's new iron content of the German ore is 
iron industry bout half of that of the imported 
Iron is, of course, neither a syn ores This necessitates, of course, the 
L thetic product nor a substitute. But ‘input of a correspondingly greater 
A we Yéel justified in drawing it into volume of coke 
the orbit of our observations, because But its low iron content is not the 
the general economic effect of the only drawback of the German ore. 


way in which it is being produced in 


Still more disadvantageous is its high 


oe = -oererernn - 


proportion of undesirable components, ant use, a process which will not be 


which has so far prevented it from free of difficulties, probably insur- 
being used otherwise than in con- mountable under present conditions. 
junction with imported ores. Above All this means that, in spite of the 
all, the presence of an unduly high sacrifices of reason and welfare which 


silicic acid makes a 


percentage of the carrying out of the Four-Year 

costly treatment necessary before the pjan has imposed on the German 

ore can be put into the blast furnace, people, the country is, with regard 

even only as an admixture to im- {to jron, where it was before anybody 

ported ores. ever thought of the Plan: it is wholly 
During the depression huge re- 


dependent on ore imports. 


serves of imported ores had accumu- 


lated in Germany under the compul- The main suppliers were in 1938: 
sion of taking delivery in fulfilment Sweden . 11 per cent 
of long-term contracts with Swedish France (and colonies) 29 per cent 
suppliers. In the spring of 1936 these Belgium (and colonies) 8 per cent 
reserves were exhausted. If the vol- British Empire 7 per cent 
ume of imported plus locally mined Others 15 per cent 
ores since then is compared with the The figures show that Germany 


iron production, it becomes clear that 
there cannot be any 
imported ores in Germany 


can rely on obtaining about 50 per 
cent of her 1938 imports of iron ore. 
In conjunction with the  locally- 


minded ore this may be sufficient to 


reserve of 


Difficulties Unsolved 


provide for the needs of the armed 
All would depend, then, on over forces. But this does not solve the 

é ’ ’ \ “3 . ve 
coming the difficulties which have so problem, for two reasons. Firstly, 


there is no margin left for manufac- 
turing products which Germany could 
export in exchange for her necessary 
imports, and the export of machinery 
would be one of the few means of 


far been in the way of using German 
unmixed But as late as in 
this year difficulties 
been solved even theoretical- 


ore 
spring of these 


had not 


lv, and although a great amount of , ; 

KacRArCH WOE iad sboen done. there payment possible for her. 

was yet no unanimity as to which of Secondly, and this would apply in 

the ‘many suggested processes to any case, there is the problem of coal. 

apply The erection of Buna and _ power 
plants, of staple fibre and iron works, 


The construction of the first plant 


f the smelting works of the Reichs- the demands of the synthetic oil in- 
verke Hermann Goering was, how- dustry, the ever-increasing consump- 
ever, begun It is situated amidst tion of electric power, have thrown 
the Central German ore deposits. The the German coal industry badly out 
whole concern was to be constructed of gear during the last few years. 

n four steps, the first of which was 

planned to be completed by the end Decline in Efficiency 

of this yvear. Without having any 

definite information on the point, one The increasing demand has coin- 
can confidently say that the amount cided with a continuous fall in the 
of iron needed to build the intended efficiency of coal-mining. The much- 
plants is so enormous that there is discussed malnutrition and_ discon- 
no possibility whatever of the work tent were, however, only a part of 
being continued. All the ore mined the causes operative on the side of 
there will thus have to be shipped labor. Effective were also the facts 
through existing canals to the Ruhr’ that in consequence of the last war 


Valley, provided that the Ruhr works 
can adapt themselves to its predomin- 


there are proportionately more older 
workmen than should be, and that in 








How many of these questions 
| about life insurance 
| 


can you answer? 








Ask for booklets: ‘‘Bank of Montreal 


Established 1817...121 Years of Successful Operation 
..- Experienced, Conservative, Modern Management .ee 





Over 1,000,000 deposit Resources $874,255,828.88 


THE STRENGTH of A BANK 


...is determined by its history, over 121 years the Bank of 
its policy, its management, and Montreal has been in the fore 
the extent of its resources. For front of Canadian finance. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


accounts .« « « 


An Outline of Its History’? and “*Services of the Bank of Montreal’’ 
A6l 





conse 


enough 
trained. 


The 


a technical reason, namely the neces- 
sity of 
posits. 


centration of 


kinds 
about 
tities 


tinues to necessitate operations which 
are unprofitable from every point of 


view, 


regard to labor supply. 


which 


juence of the depression not when urgent replacement demands of 

younger miners have been the _ fighting forces will become 
sustained. 

decreasing efficiency had also In considering Buna, staple fibres, 


and the iron position, we are, apart 
from individual features, struck b: 
one common characteristic; 


exploiting lower-grade de- 


This, combined with the con- every- 


the demand on certain’ where we find ideas, plans, and opera- 
of coal, has already brought tions in their infancy, and this can 
the accumulation of large quan- only have one meaning: every detail 
of unsaleable coal, and con- which could help Germany win a 


war of materials had been carefully 
thought out, and then she started the 
war precipitately before any of these 
thoughts had materialized. Herr 


and particularly serious with 


Adding to all this the dislocation Hitler’s personality can provide as 
has been caused through the good an explanation for this as any 
Valley being cut off from its other psychological reason. But we 


Saar 


French ore supplies, and the proba- 


bility 


manently be open for shipping Swed- 


think that the real cause of the pre- 
cipitation were the disappointment 
and despair engendered by the reali- 


that the Rhine will not per- 


ish, Belgian, and Dutch ores to the zation of the utter impossibility of 
Ruhr smelting works, we behold a_ carrying out the Four-Year Plan, not 
confusion which may generate a_ only on time, but at all. 

breakdown of the first magnitude And this, for us, is reassuring. 
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1. How much of my income should go into life 


insurance? 





2. What form of settlement will be best for my family? 


? 


—Monthly cheque? Lump sum? A combination of both? 





4. What is the best way to arrange my insurance 
program to assure the education of my children? 


en are some of the things people frequently 
want to know—and should know 
life insurance. 


about 


The answers to such questions will vary, of 
course, according to the individual circumstances 
of the person asking the questions. 


> Is it difficult to get the answers? Not at all- 
you need only ask your life insurance agent. 


You will find that he considers it his business 
in life to be of service to you. You will discover, 
too, that his experience with problems similar to 
yours has given him the necessary background 
to help and advise you. 


holders. 


You would understand why this is so if you 
could “sit in” on a few of the many extensive 
training courses which Metropolitan, for ex- 
ample, maintains both at the Home and Head 
Oflices and in the field, in order to help its repre- 
sentatives to serve policyholders better. 


about 


P If you prefer, don’t hesitate to consult’ the 
company’s nearest district oflice, or write directly 
to the Head Office. The company welcomes such 
inquiries from its policyholders. And, naturally, 
there is no charge for the information you receive. 


> Last year in Canada and the United States, 
for instance, with 122 instructors continuously 
engaged in carrying on Metropolitan’s educa- 
ional program, 1,146 agents received intensive 








instruction in the company’s schools . . . 3,113 
representatives enrolled in the company’s corres- 
pondence courses . . . almost 1,000 were enrolled 
in the course which, when completed, brings the 
coveted designation “Chartered Life Under- 
writer”... and 1,136 managers and assistant 
managers Were given training designed especially 
for their benefit. In addition, Metropolitan con- 
stantly issues instructive publications, including 
a monthly magazine, all of which are designed 
further to improve the agents’ service to policy- 


P So if you own a Metropolitan life insurance 
policy, and want advice on questions like those 
above, or desire any information whatsoever 
your insurance—see your agent. If he 
doesn’t know the answer, he knows who does. He 
has merely to consult one of the Metropolitan 
specialists who stand ready, at all times, to help 
him serve policyholders to the utmost, or 







3. With my wife as beneficiary, should I name my 
child, or children, “contingent” beneficiary? 


| 5. Can I make provision under an ordinary 
| policy so that my wife and I may receive a 
| income in later years? 


life 
life 


This is Number 19 in a@ series of advertisements 


designed to give the public a clearer understanding 
of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of 


preceding advertisements will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


NEW YORK 


CHAIRMAN Leroy A. Lincoin 


THE BOARD PRESIDENT 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE 
OTTAWA 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 
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TORONTO, CANADA, NOVEMBER 18, 1939 


Visit To Canada’s First Army School of Cooking 


Wen Oi Salts ses lah $0 
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OPERATED BY THE LORNE SCOTS 

at Brampton, Ont., a cooking school for 

the new Army is something of an inno- 

vation in military circles. Expert civilian 

instructors have been secured, headed by 

Miss Elspeth Middleton, and the new 

cooks will know all the mysteries of 

calories, vitamins and planned diets—to 

the direct benefit of the troops. TOP, 

left, back to the classroom go the embryo 

cooks for a lecture on menus. Right, an 

expert butcher teaches the proper cutting 

of meat. SECOND ROW, demonstration 

of cooking for a section—eight mess tins 

grouped around the fire; “Bobbie” the 

regimental mascot stands guard over 

Lorne Scots’ rifles; the O. C.—Lieut.-Col. 

Louis Keene—consults with Miss Middle- 

ton. THIRD ROW, instruction in cook- 

ing in the field—a kettle trench contain- 

ing the fire and ‘‘dixies”; the Sergeants’ 

Mess. All ranks eat the food prepared 

by the student cooks. BOTTOM ROW, 

testing the beef stew under an instructor 

who is an assistant chief chef in civilian - 
life. Right, washing up. Cleanliness is Ly Ying [ 

stressed throughout the course. y  Srte 
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THE SWEETEST WAY home from anywhere is in a new LaSalle! Its big. 


smooth-running V-8 engine—designed and built by Cadillae—makes 


every mile a performance delight. Its cemfort is unsurpassed—on any 


and all types of roads. Its handling ease is a revelation—no matter what 


car you may have driven before. It’s just a great car—the finest, for its 


size and weight, the world has ever seen. And it is outstandingly eco- 


nomical. So why not drive one—vourself? If you try it—you'll buy it! 


@ LaSalle prices begin at SITG6S deliv 


portation based on rail rates: licen 
> 


ment and accessories —extra. Prices are 


se and local taxes (if any 


red at Windsor, Ontario. Trans- 
, optional equip: 


subject to change without notice. 


“LASALLE \® 















A Lord and Burnham “lifetime” 
Conservatory Costs You Less Than 
a Single Season in the South! 


Go south for the winter—right in your own 


home Che glorious sunshine, the romantic 
ir of the tropics can be yours by simply 
idding a Lord and Burnham glass garden to 
Hundreds have done it and many 
more are planning to do it this year. They 
realize, and you will too, that no other in- 
vestment gives you so much real enjoyment 
and pride of ownership as a conservatory for 
flowers all your own. 


our home 


Here is a room designed for living . . . for 
gracious 


carefree 


entertainment of guests . for 


relaxation, away from the hustle 


GREENHOUSES ® HOME 


TORONTO 


THIS WAY TO HAPPIER LIVING! 
SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET TODAY! 
SEE HOW EASILY YOU CAN 
E AND ADD 
LE MONEY 


BEAUTIFY 
A ROOM 


In Your Own Home 


ENJOY HEALTHFUL 
SUNSHINE, GLORIOUS FLOWERS 
THE WHOLE YEAR ‘ROUND 





and bustle of the workaday world. 


If you are fond of flowers, if you are fond 
of ‘seeing your own carefully tended plants 
burst into bloom, or if you would like to be 
considered a horticultural “expert” by all 
your friends . . . well then fill in the coupon 
below at once and get it away by the first 
mail. 


You will be amazed to know that you can 
have your own conservatory for less than 
the cost of a low-priced car. Don’t delay 
another minute. Fill out and mail the 
coupon now. 


CONSERVATORIES @ 


sT CATHARINES MONTREAL 


LORD & BURNHAM 

Please send me your catalogue. 
conservatory is approximately 

Name 


Street Address 
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Space available for 


My house cost $ 





Greatest Musical Humorist 
BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


THE blind Alec 

Templeton has been in America 
little more than a year, but in that 
time he has so captured the public by 
his radio performances that the other 
night he drew one of the largest audi- 
ences ever assembled in Massey Hall. 
Most listeners came no doubt because 
he is the finest musical humorist of 
the day; but they discovered that he 
is a serious pianist of a very high 
order. 


English pianist 


He was assisted to the pianoforte 
by his father, a grave and distin- 
guished gentleman, and once seated 
his command over his audience was 
amazing. His personal concentration 
seems to take listeners into another 
world. As he plays one can feel him 
“cerebrating’ with an intensity that 
gives a serene and beautiful indi- 
viduality to everything he plays. A 
blind pianist of serious purpose must 
teach his fingers absolute obedience 
in respect of accuracy; and Temple- 
ton’s precision is phenomenal. He has 
also a beautiful touch and glorious 
resources of tone. His rendering of 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue 
in D minor, and the Chorale Prelude 
“Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring” were 
flawless and exalted in feeling. Intel- 
lectual distinction and poetic beauty 
pervaded his performance of Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata “Pathetique”. Debussy’s 
“Engulfed Cathedral’ gave a more 
complete sense of the picture than 
any rendering I have heard. In his 
Chopin numbers his taste in tempo 
rubato was exquisite, and the Noc- 
turne in D flat became fresh and 
enthralling in dreamlike beauty. 


The photographs above of Mr. 
J. Franceschini’s home at Mimico, 
Ont., shows how graceful and 
attractive a Lord and Burnham 
Conservatory can be made. A 
lasting beauty, that will endure 
for decades to come. 


Although you may not have a 
large space available for a con- 
servatory, you too, with a smaller 
glass garden, can enjoy the per- 
fumed beauty, the untold pleas- 
ure of a tropical garden the 


whole year ‘round. 
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LOTTE LEHMANN, outstanding sing- 
ing actress who will appear in a joint 


recital with Lauritz Melchoir in a 

specially arranged program by the two 

Metropolitan Opera stars at the Eaton 

Auditorium on the evenings of Thurs- 

day, November 23, and Saturday, 
November 25. 


In the second half his personality 
changed from brooding concentration 
(akin to that of Paderewski), to 
sparkling merriment. He did all sorts 
of amusing things with the keyboard. 
Best of all perhaps was ‘Sousa goes 
Viennese,” in which the famous march 
“Stars and Stripes Forever’ was 
heard as a Strauss waltz and “Blue 
Danube” as a military march. His 
skill in improvisation is amazing. 
From five notes of the chromatic 
scale suggested by auditors he made a 
little Sonata in the style of Mozart, 
and rhapsodies in the styles of Liszt 
and Gershwin. He _ provided other 
stunts too numerous to mention, in- 
cluding his irresistibly clever mimicry 
of Dr. Damrosch giving a discourse on 
“Musical Appreciation” with “Three 
Little Fishes” as his theme. It is just 
too bad that his own original composi- 
tions are so banal. 


The Sibelius Legend 


The present vogue of Sibelius in 
America was demonstrated in a re- 
cent vote among musical listeners 
conducted by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, on the question: Who 
among living composers will still be 
played one thousand years hence? It 
was of course a fantastic quiz. Who 
can say what the musical tastes of so 
remote aé_ posterity will be? Or 
whether civilization as we understand 
it will have survived? Nevertheless 
many listeners took it seriously, and 
the name of Sibelius headed the list 
in a ratio of 25 to 10. 

The Finnish master’s First Sym- 
phony and the popular ‘Finlandia,” 
both of 1899, were the chief features 
of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra's 
program at Massey Hall last week. In 
an interesting note on this Symphony, 
Ettore Mazzoleni, disclaiming any de- 
sire of “debunking,” drew attention to 
the fallacy of regarding Sibelius’s 
music in terms of “its stark primitive 
background, the elemental forces of 
the native soil,” etc., ete. The subject 
is dealt with plainly by Howard 
Brockway and Herbert Weinstock in 
a recent brief biography of Sibelius. 
They show that in youth he was 
something of a cosmopolite who from 
childhood had had access to the 
best music. They vigorously protest 
against the distorted picture of the 
man and his music, based on the mis- 
conception that Finland is a land of 
igloos and Eskimos. There is no 
doubt, however, of his ardent nation- 
alism and virile independence. This 
was shown in his youth, when though 
trained in a Germany fanatical in its 
Wagnerism, he heretically rejected 
Wagner as a guide in orchestral com- 
position. His sweeping’ and powerful 
individualism is evident in the First 
Symphony,—-the very last work of im- 
portance to be composed in the 19th 
century and a link between the past 
and the present. The spread and mag- 
nificence of his conceptions is evident 
in every bar of the work, when played 
with such vital beauty and splendor 
as it was by Sir Ernest MacMillan 
and Toronto Symphony Orchestra last 
week. 


That Sibelius, like Homer, sometimes 
nodded is shown by the history of 
“Finlandia.” Originally it was but the 
climax of incidental music composed 
for a national historical pageant at 
Helsingfors in November, 1899, but 
the balance of the score was so ordi- 
nary that it died an early death. The 
now famous tone-poem was originally 
known merely as “Finale.” In Russia, 
where it was not recognized as a revo- 
lutionary document, it was played for 
years as an “Impromptu.” The politi- 
cal importance that now attaches to 
“Finlandia” is due to events long sub- 
sequent to its composition. 

Of Sir Ernest’s other numbers the 
most delightful was Debussy’s “Petite 
Suite” originally composed for two 
pianos, transcribed for orchestra by 
Henry Busser. Altogether exquisite 
and inimitable in melody and develop- 
ment, it was beautifully interpreted. 

The guest soloist was the splendid 
contralto, Eileen Law, whose large, 
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JOE WRIGHT, JR., KEEPS 
FIT WITH KRUSCHEN 


Recommends “‘The Little Daily 
Dose’’ to Others 


Herc is what Joe Wright, Jr., 
Diamond Sculls winner 
and ex-Argo football star 
says about Kruschen Salts: 
“I realized the pitfalls of 
suddenly dropping out of 
active sport. I still take a g 
fair amount of exercise but 
as a preventive against 
common ailments I depend 
a lot on my ‘little daily dose’ 
of Kruschen Salts every 
morning in a glass of water. 
I recommend it without 
hesitation.” 


KEEPS ME 
FEELING LIKE 
A MILLION 
, DOLLARS 




























Kruschen contains several highly refined salts, 
each for a special purpose. Potassium Chloride, 
for example, for rheumatic symptoms,as a means 
of retarding formation of harmful biurates in 
the tissues. Kruschen helps prevent sluggish- 
ness, acid indigestion, clears 
out poisons and imparts 
that priceless feeling of fit- 
ness that makes you enjoy 
every minute of the day. 25c, 

45c,75c 
ITS THE LITTLE}2* rus 
DAILY Dose |°°~ 


> THAT DOES IT 













Joint Programmes by | 


LEHMANN and MELCHIOR 


SOPRANO TENOR | 
THURS. and SAT. EVES. 
NOVEMBER 23rd and 25th 
AT 8:45 P.M. 


Good Seats Still Available for Both 
Nights 


RESERVATIONS — TR. 1144 


LINA PAGLIUGHI 


Sensational Coloratura 
Soprano 


THURS. EVE., NOV. 30th 
AT 8:45 P.M. 
Some Good Seats Still Available 
RESERVATIONS — TR. 1144 











Pierre 


VAN PAASSEN 


author of “Days of Our Years” 


Erika MANN 


daughter of Thomas Mann 


Holy Blossom FORUM 
5 Lectures $2. 


Tickets at Holy Blossom Temple and 
Moodey’s. 








inspiring tones are beautifully pro- 
duced and well governed. Her steadi- 
ness of intonation and expert use 
of portamento were demonstrated 
especially in Verdi's “O Don Fatale” 
and Delius’ lovely lyric ‘Twilight 
Fancies.” But I wish she had not 
sung that tiresome ditty “Love Went 
a-Riding’” in which the’ orchestra 
drowned her voice once or twice. As 
Dean Stantey said of Gregorian chant, 
when urged to introduce it into the 
liturgy at Westminster Abbey, it 
makes me want to lie on my stomach 
and howl. 

Last week I raised the question as 
to which of the three Conus brothers, 
Russian musicians, had composed a 
Concerto played by Jascha Heifetz. 
Issay Scherman, a well known ‘To- 
ronto violinist, informs me that it was 
the second brother, Julius Conus. 
Until recently we had resident with us 
in Toronto, the Prince Colonna, serv- 
ing as Consul General for the Italian 
Government. During his stay in Can- 
ada he went to New York and brought 
back a charming Russian bride. She, 
it is interesting to add, was the 
daughter of Julius Conus. 


Freda Simonson, a young Winnipeg 
pianist of Scandinavian descent, re- 
cently appeared as guest soloist on 
James Robertson's broadcast, “Mini- 
ature Musicale.” She is a pupil of 
Carl Berggren and Melan Sekoloff, as 
well as of Norman Wilkes of Toronto. 





LAURITZ MELCHOIR, world-famous 


heroic tenor who will be heard with 


Lotte Lehmann in two _ specially 
arranged joint programs by > two 
Metropolitan Opera stars at the Eaton 
Auditorium on Thursday 
November 23, and Saturday 

November 25. — 


evening, 
evening, 


Nove 
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' \ AREN'T WE LUCKY 


MARION USES LUX 
FOR DISHES ? 





; BEFORE AN IMPORTANT EVENING 
a “WHEN WE ARE MARRIED”. A scene from J. B. Priestley’s farce comedy 

z hit which will have its North American premiere at the Royal Alexandra 

; Theatre on Monday, November 20, with an all star cast headed by Estelle 

cd 


Winwood, Alison Skipworth, J. C. Nugent and Percy Kilbride. The play ran 


Velva Cream Mask gives you a splendid “quick treatment” 















4 a gt for 10 months last season at St. Martin’s Theatre, London. to add to your usual Cleanse-Tone-Soothe routine . . . a light 
4 { / satiny film that tends to make fatigue lines less noticeable 
; l LL SAY SsO— WELL and to refresh your skin. First, cleanse with Ardena Cleans- 
‘ LOOK SWELL AT F I L M P A R A D FE ing Cream which liquefies instantly on the skin. Then tone 
4 with Ardena Skin Lotion. Then apply Velva Cream Mask 
i THE BRIDGE PARTY and leave on for 10 to 20 minutes. Tone again with Skin 
Lotion . . . and soothe with Velva Cream or Orange Skin 
M C d Hi a D Cream before applying your make-up 

a ' : I. apra an a8 ood eeds Ardena Velva Cream Mask $2.20 and $5.25 

HE BRIDGE PARTY : BY MARY LOW REY ROSS Ardena Cleansing Cream $1.10 to $6.00 

¢ Ardena Skin Tonic $1.10 to $15.0¢ 

\ ¢ YELL, you’ve guessed it. That Mr. Ardena Velva Cream $1.10 to $6.0 

~ HA! HA! WE FOOLED Smith who goes to Washington Ardena Orange Skin Crean $1.10 to $8 


is the very same’ person as that Mr. 
Deeds who went to town. He’s James 
Stewart this time instead of Gary 
Cooper, but he’s the same incorrup- 
tible innocent who pops up in the 
midst of the big city’s corruptions 
and makes the cynics ashamed of 
themselves. What's more he makes 
even the cynics in the audience be- 
lieve in him and come away touched 
and exalted. Nobody but Frank Capra 
could do that. There isn’t another 
director in the world who could pro- 
duce such a blaze of good-will simply 
by rubbing two boy-scouts together. 
Of course it isn’t actually as simple 
as that. Mr. Capra with all his high 
spirits and good heart is one of the 
world’s canniest showmen. He knows 
exactly what he is doing every min- 
ute. If he makes us believe—as he 
invariably does—in his good Deeds in 
a naughty world, it isn’t by any simple 
series of pulpit illustrations. He and 
his camera are everywhere at once DOROTHY MAYNOR, sensational 
in the special world he has created, new negro soprano, who will be heard 
lighting and dramatizing everything at the concert arranged by the Women's 


THOSE WOMEN! WE 
LOOK SO NICE THEY SAID } 
“OH, MRS.COLLINS-BUT YOU 
MUST HAVE A MAID!” 





ae 


These are the lovely hands 
of Mrs. William Collins, 
married 17 years. Lux has 
kept her hands as nice as 
if she had a maid. 












PAL BB OSL ORS RAY 


MagehTR Aiden 


Salons: SIMPSON’'S— Toronto and Montreal 
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INTERIOR DECORATING 
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DISPOSAL A 
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with an intelligence that is both in- Musical Club of Toronto in aid of the Y) 
Red Cross on Monday evening, Novem- ees 
ber 27, at Massey Hall. 


clusive and selective. Somehow his 3 
genuine earnestness and good faith 
never betray him into dullness. The 


jam and the pill go down together man-politician. In fact it would be 



















Beauty Experts Say: 


“We can’t tell the diffe and you don’t know which you en- hard to mention a single performer SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES — ' 
‘ me eee oe a. joy most, or even which is which. in the entire cast who didn’t act up SUBMITTED FREE OF CHARGE 





to Mr. Capra’s standards; which is 

about all you could ask of anyone. 
The Shrewd Eye It must ‘be admitted, of course, that 
the actual theme of “Mr. Smith Goes 
to Washington” is almost as artless 
as a poem by Mr. Edgar Guest. Mr. 
Capra isn’t abashed by _ folksiness. 


of women who use Lux 
for dishes and those who 
have maids. Lux leaves 
hands so lovely.” 

Soaps containing harm- 
ful alkali irritate the skin 
—dry out precious natural 


lhe 


— 


When you start to analyze it, it all 
comes down to a remarkably expert 
mingling of sentiment and comedy, 
the one sincere, the other knowing. 
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‘ ; eS In fact he loves it. But his talent 
1. Mr. Capra believes passionately in ; : : Per eA rey 
; oils. Lux has no harmful a Cae et ¥ , is so genuine, his eye so alert and 
& a ee s . America at its best; at the same time es ek aieae he 
a alkali. Get the economi- re ere his observation so exact that he is 
; : i he has a shrewd eye for America alt if : ; 
3 cal, big blue package its lower levels. The trick is to play able to bring the vague kindliness 
; / paier-—— ay! ‘ ; a) , ,, and optimism of syndicated philos- 
evn poet _— ati one ggainst the other and keep the »phy nee shar} focus an t male it 
. . Oo} ( Ssné ) Cc < ( t , 
atmosphere genial by making both “f° — * , : ee 
: , _ continuously lively and persuasive 
slightly preposterous. He doesn’t hes- : : 
itate in the least to reveal his hero “ - 
LUX FOR LOVELY as ridiculous, with his yokel innocence, Native Meanies 
HAN DS | A LITTLE GOES his Convulsye Dane. S80 58 The rest of the week was taken up 
: ‘rate of carrier-pigeons. Never mind, ; ioe : on ee . 
s . ’ i ee ea = if nH as “5 with “The Real Glory depicting 
E . ; Ss > es Fels, . . . see 
so FAR— ITS THRIFTY! mats nm aa a ake th k fs Gary Cooper’s difficulties with the 
; : apra is rig “re along ; op ee 
and ess) eae. Ae eaeeD Bere aie Moros in the Philippines; ‘Espionage 
side of him. His great achievement 4 jony showing Joel McCrae and 
of course is that he manages to make adie cute datestian ‘he dhe 
é a Marsh: ating ‘ 
» angels ge > acceptable com- ; 3 S 
Re genuinely accept - pionage service of the Central Pow- 
pe M Smith G a ee ers; and “On Your Toes” which has 
- eer DS asningto ' 
: . oe Be mOES - ‘ Anan ; Zorina and two handsome ballets, but 
‘uns ; a. en minutes, : : 
TORS Or VES Rare Gm "nothing much else of importance. 
which would be an_ unconscionable “The Real Glory” has plenty of 
length if you weren't having such excitement, but it’s all pretty much 
a pleasant time. I liked James Stew- 1). usual sort——sieges. attacks, am- 
art as the star-spangled boy-senator, bushes, tortures and ‘of course the 
‘sting wit “als and ravished at oe ee . poo. 
eS Durer ang = ” ide als and Fae eae reliable cholera epidemic. Those na- 
#F the sight of the Capito! Dome; though Siiek aden ‘sth tak atk aaeth ob tual 
ane oe to admit that ~~ re eries to defeat the gallant whites seem 
Ae ee yo sy ea * an ‘ eto be very much the same the world 
piaeSs "= a a : * ae r » over. The gallant whites here (Gary 
: . apra ona , é a ! i ae Cooper and David Niven) perform the 
' * as » skeptical pure-heartec 
at oe = : : ae : , 3 " . usual prodigies while pretty Andrea 
ROCESTArY: “Aue y ee \ an IS Leeds in a nine-gored skirt lends a 
about the most likeable = the hand behind the stockades. One of BRIDGET, with simple dignity, has 
screen, no matter who directs her har han toc dle..af courss: oné it’s stated her case. Rusty hot water has 
There’s an expert performance too paviq Niven who draws hha shar made herlife unbearable. Swarms of ag 
by Claude Rains as a plausible gentle- oy .44 ies hatiatie a dat is . ania red rust-specks plunge all over her 5 
Sera cree — oe _ REN clean clothes and leave nasty smears 
melodrama, and in spite of contem- and smudges. The “whiteness” of 
; porary reference has already a slight- which she has always been proud, 
; ly old-fashioned air about it. It's all has turned to dull rust. 
according to precedent, so naturally Her mistress has experienced the 
is out of step with current doings, same trouble with her bath water. 
where precedent is the last thing you And there’s going to be even more 
can count on. “On Your Toes” has the trouble when the Hot Water Tank 
S lovely Zorina, who is worth watching, starts to leak. Rust in the water isa 
i but it also has a plot that winds bad sign. It means the inside of the 


tank is being eaten away—and will 
soon start to spurt and drip water 
allover the basement. A “Monel” Hot 
Water Tank is guaranteed against 
rust and leakage- guaranteed for 
20 years! Obviously it will outlast 
many cheaper tanks and thus save 
its owner money. Besides which — it 
keeps the hot water clear and spark- 
ling. Ask your favourite plumber 
about “Monel” Hot Water Tanks, 


through endless confusions of com 
edy In “Blondie Takes a Vacation” 
a four year old child gets up and 
pipes, “The Creator has made us with 
two ends, with one of which we think 
and on one of which we sit.” I used 
the thinking end at this point and got 
out quick 
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Greece for Moderns 
BY L. A. MacKAY 


THE LIFE OF GREECE, by Will Durant. painfully obvious. Even the varade 
Musson. $4.50. of exclusive devotion to science, one 
of the fairest hildren of the Greek 

A LL history has to be rewritten” genius, becomes fantastic and destruc- 
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Durant has enough respect for the 
Greeks to treat them as irreverently 
as they treated one another, confident 
that they will emerge from the rough- 
est handling with stature undimin- 
ished but with more intimate human- 
ity. The book would give by itself 
an admirably full and well-presented 
account of Greek life, character, and 
achievements, and is likely as well to 
perform the further service of stim- 
ulating readers to a more detailed 
study of this supremely fascinating 
people. 


Life of Stendhal 


every generation or so Even tive when severed from the steadying 
where no new material has been dis- influence of the art, the literature, STENDHAL (1783-1842), by I iG 
covered, a society, unless it be the philosophy, that sprang from the Green. Macmillan. $4.00. 
absolutely static, cannot dispense with same _ genius Human society and 
re-interpretations of the old materia civilization are not like a_ building Ne eee OM BY PELHAM EDGAR 
for the subject-matter of history is wh once the foundation is we AUGUSTA TUCKER, author of “Miss 
never all the past, but those aspects and truly laid, it can be left to it Susie Slagle’s”. T IS a jelly-like and spineless gen- 
of the known past that seem inte! self, and attention concentrated on eration that does not produce a 
esting and significant to a given pres- the superstructure; tradition is not It does not offer, and is not intend- man who refuses to compromise with 
ent. No field of history is more vita a framework on which later genera- ed to offer, new interpretations, but prevailing opinion. Authors are pre- 
xr more topical today than the histor tions can build, it is a way of thought it displays wide familiarity with the sumed to be the products of their age, 
ff Greece; not merel) s their cul-— that dies and disappears completely immense mass of modern work on but we must accept this too easy 
e the basis of our own, but many vhen it s not relearned and re- Greek history, a sane judgment in generalization with some _ reserve. 
the problems they face nan iff 1 in th individual minds of the use of authorities, a clear sense Stendhal perhaps better than any 
solutions they atten la each succeeding generation Iradi- of order in the arrangement of ma- other man of the past two hundred 
S gly s i ) Mu tion has been too much and too ignor- terial, a sharp eye for the picturesque vears illustrates the difficulty of as- 
s t ( a ntly disparaged of late vears. Man- detail, and a clear, lively, and flexible similating the period with the man. 
s S is the Greeks nd is not vet so angelic that it can narrative style Its political judg- The tide of his century was setting 
\ is tha d spens th the st g inf ments are necessarily summary, and strongly in one direction. Romanti- 
s Wes ation, t ! tl st incestors.” often more than a little disputable; cism was in full spate, and the work 
S t ason \ ginning t mn is the ut it is in social and cultural his- of all the creative writers who were 
nt rty S t et s, that tory that the chief interest of the his contemporaries whether in France 
N 1 st a Ss lel tradition 00k lies, and here the copious, well- or abroad was strongly tinged with 
s St s ess before un- arranged detail gives the book a live- its dye. Yet in the habit of his 
g pportunism y concreteness that is no less illum- thought and the movements of his 
W I j s Gree inating than attractive. Criticism of style Stendhal would seem to have 
Ss st t i ) tt men and movements is fresh and out- escaped the universal contagion. It 
s vit tt or no spoken, a genuinely personal and is this exceptional and important 
- s g t stc is neith nterested judgment, not the facile man who is the object of Professor 
. : Ss s i} work epetition of a stock verdict Mr Green’s study 
; . 
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His investigation is timely, for no 
book in English dealing with the 
life and works of Stendhal has ap- 
peared for more than sixty years. Not 
only is it timely, but it is undertaken 
by the English writer most competent 
to perform it. Since Saintsbury we 
have had no scholar so capable of 
the task of interpreting the writers 
of France to the readers of England 
and America, and of the two Profes- 
sor Green is the safer guide. 

In method his book is a blending of 
biographical material and _ critical 
judgment, for in Stendhal’s case the 
life and the work are supplementary 
to an unusual degree. Mr. Green has 
rightly decided that although the 
man is not to be explained in terms 
of his age his creative work can be 
interpreted in terms of his character 
and career. As the events of his life 
from childhood on are presented we 
become aware of the complex and 
conflicting elements from which his 
nature was compounded. A_ sense 
of inferiority was at war with a 
fiercely assertive egotism, and an 
idealism capable of engendering il- 
lusions with no counterpart in real- 
ity existed side by side with a real- 
ism that found its satisfaction only in 
the brutal truth. It was the realist 
in Stendhal that prevailed, but it was 
his delicately tuned sensibility forti- 
fied by his grasp of the factual world 
that made him the great analyst of his 
epoch. 

He found himself late, for his early 
excursions into art and musical 
criticism and his experiments with 
dramatic form produced nothing to 
keep a name alive. In fiction he had 
a deferred triumph, which in spite 
of the commendation of Balzac and 
of Taine was not completely realized 
for a hundred years after his birth. 
“Je serai compris vers 1880," he had 
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said. It is safe to say that ‘Le Rouge 
et le Noir” is one of the pivotal books 
of the last century, which a novelist 
of conscience can no more neglect 
than “Madame Bovary” or the novels 
of Balzac 


Medical School 


MISS SUSIE SLAGLE’S, by 
Tucker. Musson. $2.75. 


BY LOU GOLDEN 


THE cycle of novels in which the 

medical profession is critically 
examined seems to be over. There 
is no relation between the characters 
in Cronin’s ‘““The Citadel” and Miss 
Tucker’s first novel. Cronin’s were 
human beings, some good, some bad 
and some so-so. In this novel of 
medical students at Johns Hopkins 
Medical School between 1912 and 1916 
the medical profession is shown in 
only one light—that of a group of 
elect men interested only in the high- 
est aims of the profession. There 
are no cross-currents of human be- 
havior that characterize all men, even 
physicians. 

Miss Tucker worships the medical 
profession and Johns Hopkins. With 
that attitude one cannot expect the 
personages to be real. They are not 
Except for physical characteristics all 
the characters in the novel but one 
are the same unselfish, serious, 
good, clean and altruistic. And that 
black sheep is white except for a few 
faint gray spots. The students who 
lived in Miss Susie Slagle’s ex- 
clusively-medical boarding house are 
far different from those one knew at 
the university. Perhaps the differ- 
ence is accounted for by the fact that 
this is not 1912 and Baltimore. 

But what is real and seemingly au- 
thentic is the background of the 


Augusta 


novel. Miss Tucker’s knowledge of 
Johns Hopkins, of medicine, rings 
true. And one of the best chapters 


is that in which she describes an au 


topsy performed on the body of a 
young “research worker from To- 
ronto University. Down here doing 


something special with monkeys over 
in Anatomy. Contracted some kind 
of virus. “The description is clear, 
simple and engrossing without any 
attempts to make it gruesome 
Through the eyes of one of Miss 
Susie’s medical students the author 
describes “the gorgeousness of the 
color of the liver, those lungs nestling 
their rich redness against the silver 
grayness of those intestines and the 
golden beauty of that fat lying upon 
the old marble table: colors of the 
interior of the human body excel all 
other colors because they have a 
transparency, an illumination, a glory, 
almost as if the sun were shining 
through them. An aliveness of tone, 
a quickness of texture.” 

The American Medical Association 
will likely put Miss Tucker's novel on 
their white list. Profession-conscious 
medical men will approve 


Love of the Soil 


MOUNTAIN FLAT, by 
Jonathan Cape. $2.00. 


BY MARY DALE MUIR 


WIMPLICITY directness are 
- 

qualities of writing that go 
With the convincing sincerity of 
Leonard Mann's new novel “Moun 
tain Flat.” Underlying all and mak 
ing the story possible is the almost 
primitive love of the soil that is, with 
many, a part of love of home and 
family and with others develops into 
a type of acquisitiveness. Such dif- 
ferences, complicated by hostilities 
brought about by the intermarriage 
of Italians, Germans and English and 
mixed up with the love affairs of the 
community, give strength back- 
ground to the plot. 

“Mountain Flat” is a story of Aus- 
tralia, set on the site of the old gold 
diggings, and narrated by one of her 
promising writers. It is the story of 
George Coburn, done out of a field by 
the weakness of a friend, and then, 
as he saw it, cheated out of many 
larger fields by the treachery of the 
son of the man who had gained the 
first desired field and the duplicity 
of the girl whom his own son, Vanni. 
had hoped to marry, It is a story that 
involves honest mind searchings on 
the part of Coburn, that deals with 
the frustrations of simple, natural in- 
stincts and their results and ends 
with the forced departure of Coburn 
and his family from the land that 
had been theirs for so many years 
and which they had hoped to possess 
and augment for many more years 

There is something of the not-far- 
removed - from - pioneer-days atmos- 
phere of the plains of western Can- 
ada in “Mountain Flat,” yet suffi- 
cient of difference to give the story 
the tang of Australia—a story of 
varied peoples merging in a new land 
but not yet sufficiently merged to 
make a new people. To this, perhaps 
is due the pervading sense of in 
Stability in the story of a people se 
apparently tied to their 


Leonard Mann 


and 


well 


and 


land 


The New Books 


“Jack London 
Joan London 
$3.50 Described as an 
tional Biography” 

“Maud”, by Richard Lee Strout 
Macmillan. $4. The private journal 
of a saucy, spirited girl of the Ameri 
can ‘80's, edited and arranged for the 
delectation of modern readers 

“Heaven Lies About Us,” by How 
ard Spring Macmillan. $1.65. A 
novelette, about a small boy who 
lives on a back street in Cardiff by 
the author of “O Absalom’ 


and His Times”, by 
Doubleday, Doran 


“Unconven 
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MAYFLOWER PATTERN 
















Years to come will find the gift 
of King’s Plate still prominent 
among the home’s most treasur- 
ed possessions. Pictured here is 
Mayflower - a pattern which time 
will but serve to endear... re- 
produced with the cameo sharp- 
ness of designs in sterling. Each 
piece hand burnished 
... staple pieces silver 
shod* Plated more than a 
third deeper than triple 
plate. Such flawless 
quality and amazingly 
low prices will be a 
revelation to you! 


Ilustrated, the beautiful new PRESENTATION 
“Deck and Drawer’ Chest. 61 piece Mayflower 
pattern service for eight ..... Several other 
distinctive chests - Priced from $25. 


KING'S PLATE 
CARVING SETS 


@ Mayflower pattern 
-- Sheffield DeLuxe 
mirror stainless blades 


and forks. 
Priced from $10. 


@ Silver Shod signifies a mound of solid silver - 


seven times the thickness of triple plate, soplied ‘ werk 

to points of greatest wear on staple pieces © or * 

Mayflower King's Plate ek MOUyp + point — 
—— 
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TAPLE F E 


> PLATE SILVER MOUND... 





THE HARDE 


irinsV IT’S KING’S PLATE 


McGLASHAN, CLARKE CO. LIMITED 


NIAGARA FALLS ® CANADA 





A fter 26 years we repeat— 





* This advertisement appeared 26 years ago. Still 
today, Sant-Fiusn ts the easiest and best-known way 
to clean toilets. (Also cleans out auto radiators.) 
Directions on can. Sold by ocery, drug, hardware 
and syndicate stores. 15c-and-30c sizes . . . Made in 
Canada... Distributor: Harold F, Ritchie & Co. Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont. 





BELGIUM: THE COUNTRY AND ITS 
PEOPLE, by Hugh Gibson. Double- 


day, Doran. $4.00. 

AUSTRALIA: HER HERITAGE—HER 
FUTURE, by Paul McGuire. Stokes. 
$3.50. 


NINE POUNDS OF 
Maud Parrish. 


LUGGAGE, by 
Lippincott. $3.50. 


WIGHT-SEEING can be a vastly var- 
\" ied occupation— intelligent, critical 
or aimless. Mr. Gibson, a cultured 
career diplomat who abhors tourism, 
writes of Belgium with sensitive ap- 
preciation, minute detail and a deep 
love of the country and its people. 
Mr. McGuire, a journalist historian, 
writes of his native Australia in a 
strongly critical vein in which love 
for his country is mingled with deep 
suspicion of the way it is being run. 


Miss Parrish, filled since girlhood 
with a consuming curiosity for dis- 


tant lands and an incurable wander- 
lust, gives us in her first book, a ramb- 
ling account of personal experiences 
ranging over forty years, from China 
to Peru. 

Miss Parrish, who is now in het 
sixties, left her husband at the age 
of eighteen to visit the Klondyke, and 
has been wandering ever since. There 
were times when she hit the jackpot 
notably during a long period in a 
“club” in Pekin, in Manila, where 
Dewey’s officers auctioned her for a 
thousand dollars, and in Quito, Ecua- 
dor, where she told the American con- 
sul she made her traveling expenses 
as an entertainer, ‘and I didn’t con- 
fine my recital to singing and danc- 
ing.” But at other times she was 
desperately poor and once, in Teheran, 
half starved for over a month. 

What impresses you most is her 
abounding vitality. She early learned 
to travel light, with her nine pounds of 
baggage and her mandolin, and she 
barnstorms through the pages of her 
book, brushing aside war, famine, 
pestilence, bad food, poor transporta- 
tion, and always landing up on the 
dock with a few dollars to spare, just 
in time to catch a boat for Spitz- 
bergen, The Galapagos or Zanzibar. 

Only once was her valiant spirit 
daunted; in Toronto in the winter 
of 1932-33. The “ferocious climate” 
nearly killed her Australian boy- 
friend; nor did the attitude of the 
people impress her—‘If you opened 
a stand to sell hot dogs, they would 
want a reference not only from the 
seller but from the poor dogs as well, 
in Toronto.” Miss Parrish is a most 
remarkable woman, and it is her 


sturdy character, filtering through 
the scrappy prose, that makes the 


book thoroughly entertaining. 


N R. McGUIRE, on the other hand, 
A ° : : 

is a traveler with a high moral 
purpose—a fact which you are not 
easily permitted to forget. His pur- 
pose, in ranging the length and 
breadth of Australia, is to ascertain 
why it is that this youngest continent 
has been and is being exploited and 
impoverished, and why its people have 
crowded into huge cities instead of 
filling up its empty spaces. Mr. Mc- 
Guire finds the reason for this lying 
largely in the harsh facts of geog- 
raphy. Australia may be likened to 
a vast saucer with a desert at the 
centre and mountains on the coast. 
A narrow fertile belt of land in the 
temperate south-east and south-west 
is suitable for intensive farming. 
Once you cross the mountains, the 
rainfall rapidly diminishes, the 
streams that started as foaming tor- 








rents lose themselves in the arid by his discriminating remarks 
BOOK OF THE WEEK 
Asiatic Migration 
BY W. S. MILNE 
THI LORGUTS, by W L. River. spiritual theme of the search for 
Stokes. $2.75. country of the mind, 


THE Torguts were an Asiatic people 

descendants of Khan 
They left their 
China, and slowly, through 
tions, trekked westward 
deserts and steppes of 
search of freedom and 
their flocks. But the Russians woul 
not leave them alone, and a hundrec 
and forty years later, in 1771, in oper 
rebellion against the 
Catherine the Great, the 
Horde turned its face eastward once 
more. Four hundred thousand men 
women and children, warriors, herds 
men, and priests, set out with 
possessions and cattle on a 
thousand mile march in 
liberty and their ancestral 


Genghiz 


across the 


three 
search 0o 


than half of those that had departec 
from the shores of the Volga, an 
but a tenth of their cattle, 
the Altai mountains into 
their traditional home, 


crosse( 


ler tyranny than that from 
they had fled. This was the last grea 
mass migration of modern ‘history 
and may 
of humanity’s eternal 


quest afte 


freedom and the things of the spirit 
W.L. River has made a magnificent 


reconstruction of this epic theme 
From the meagre historical account 
available, he has built up a narrativ 
of impressive sweep, filled with color 
ful incident and gripping adventure 
yet keeping always to the fore th 
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Sight-Seeing Extraordinary 


BY GRAHAM McINNES 


homeland in northern 
genera- 


Russia, in 
pasture for 


oppressions o! 
Torgut 


their 


domains 
Eight months later, the survivors, less 


Djungaria, 
only to be 
betrayed by their leaders into a crue!- 
which 


well be taken as a symbol 


*. treachery, and 
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plains, and the ground becomes pro 
gressively poorer, orchards giving wa 
to wheat, wheat to sheep, sheep to 
cattle, cattle to sporadic mining anci 
mining to desert. Of Australia’s 7 
million people, half live in the six 
largest cities, all of which are on th 
coast. 

This is far from being a Utopia; but 
until planned economy is enforced 
we will not have Utopias. The lop- 
sidedness of Australia’s economy has 
been underlined by man’s 
but it is inherent in her physica! 
make-up and her resources. Mr. Mc- 
Guire would remedy this by a peasant 
community and, being an ardent 
Catholic, by a rapid increase in the 
birth rate. 

This seems the purest romanticism 
It is a back-to-the-good-old-days Wil- 
liam Morris type of thought which 
ends logically in machine smashing 
The drift to the cities has been a uni- 
versal phenomenon of the machine 
age; and we can expect it to continue 
as long as machines’ continue 
to be invented which will do the 
work of half a dozen farm hands. If 
it is established that Australia’s re- 
sources are capable of much 
development, a 


mistakes 


greater 
sane immigration 
policy is the more immediate way 
to the solution of the problem. As 
Mr. McGuire rightly says, the Austral- 
ians have been far too choosy about 
whom they let in, and now, with the 
ever present threat of Japanese ex- 
pansion, they can afford to be choosy 
no longer. 

Apart from this main thesis, how- 
ever, the book is a fascinating mix- 
ture of travel, history, folk lore, anec- 
dote and personal comment, and gives 
an extraordinarily faithful picture of 
the essential spirit of Australia and 
her people—the brown men _ from 
the Great Outback and the brilliant 
city sybarites. The author is apt to 
be opinionated, and in his historical 
asides sometimes lets 
get the better of him (the Spanish 
explorers are pious zealots and the 
Dutch grasping traders), but he rises 
in his descriptions to often poetic 
heights, and his picture of Australian 
life today is vivid, penetrating and 
essentially true. The photographs are 
magnificent. 


religious bias 


UGH GIBSON has been the Amer- 

ican Ambassador to Belgium for 
a number of years and he dearly loves 
both the country and its people. But 
he has a horror of conventional tour- 
ist literature, and has essayed to 
write “‘the sort of book I wish some- 
one had written for me years ago.” 
The result is a guide book to Belgium 
at once informative and confidential, 
giving us the benefit of all Mr. Gib- 
son’s experience and his rich under- 
standing of his subject. There is a 
brief history of Belgium, some ac- 
count, in simple language, of Flemish 
painting, followed by suggestions for 
spending your time profitably in 
Bruges, Ghent, Brussels and Antwerp 
The author then proceeds to Liége and 


lesser towns, and finally leaves the 
beaten track to suggest what de- 


lights are yours if you visit 
the-way sections of the country 
follows an excellent 
medieval feasts and pageants, a sec- 
tion on Belgian cookery, and com- 
prehensive appendices dealing with 
Flemish art and architecture, and 
miscellaneous information 

Mr. Gibson’s style is admirable, and 
each place that he deals with is 
further enriched in the reader’s mind 


out-of- 
There 


discussion of 


Where = free 
souls might live in self-respect. That 
no such country has ever existed, and 
that it exists universally in the endur- 
ing heart of man, is dramatically, 
presented in the story of the young 
warrior, Subutai, and the princess 
Cedar-chab, who faced clear-eyed and 
high-hearted the hardships and 
treachery of the great migration, only 
to find at the end of it the ultimat: 
liberation of the spirit, death. 

This is a moving and _ fascinating 
novel, presenting amid unfamiliar and 
fascinating 


> 


j 
1 
1 


Settings a collection of 
characters full of color and vitality 
In spite of the 


ind glossary 


historical 
which are a 


appendix 
great help 
enjoy this 
first-rate piece 
of story-telling in the epic manner 
If you wish to let your mind dip be 
neath the surface, you will 
this story of the Torgut 
tract for our own times, and a phil 
osophical criticism, not too cheerful 
and not too untrue, of the existing 
social order Above all, you wil! be 
made to feel-—and it is because of this 
that the novel may make legitimate 
claim to a place on the 
one's library, to be 
leisurely and 


; nevertheless, you can 
picturesque tale as a 


i 
{ 


j 


find in 
migration a 


t 


Shelves of 
own reread in 
pleasurable fashion 

you will be made to feel the capacity 
, for endurance and aspiration inher- 
s ent in the human spirit, even in the 
e midst of hardship, privation, violence, 
disillusionment And 
», a book that will give us this, honestly 


e and competently, is a book to be read 
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New Armys F'oo 
Is Streamlined 


BY KENNETH JOHNSTONE 


(See Pictures on Front Page 


OIN THE MODERN ARMY” 

one of the first of the enticing 
slogans put out by Hore Belisha to 
attract British youth to the renovated 
British Army, and many of the re- 
forms instituted by that dynamic per- 


was 


sonality went to justify this recruit- 
ing slogan. There is no Hore Belisha 
in the Canadian Army, but Canada 
nonetheless has not been entirely 
apathetic to the new ideas in army 
building that have been introduced 


abroad, particularly in Britain and 
in Germany. The Lorne Scots at 
Brampton perhaps the best im- 
mediate example of modern science 
applied to the problems of warfare. 
For them, as for Napoleon, ‘‘an army 
marches on its stomach.” 


are 


Army traditions, particularly the 
worst of them, die hard. And hardest 
to die is the tradition that the cook 
was the most slovenly and unkempt 


of This Section) 


arms. Though the scheme has the 
cautious approval of Ottawa, it s yet 
to be adopted outside this one uni 
The eyes of the Army are on the 
Lorne Scots. 

Perhaps one of the happiest fea- 


tures of the experiment 
in such capable hands. The father 
of the idea is an astute and wel!- 
travelled, well-read individual wio 
knows whereof he speaks’ when 
he cites instances from abroad 
and backs up his proposals with quo- 
tations from Hore Belisha. That there 
is room in the Canadian Army, for 
imagination and enterprise is amply 
testified in the person of Lieut.-Col. 
Louis Keene, Commanding Ofiicer 
of the Lorne Scots, the driving force 
behind the Brampton experiment. 

No less credit is due to 
of Brigadier R. O. 
mand of Military 
has given 


is that it is 


the vision 
Alexander, in com- 
District No. 2, who 
his blessings to the Lorn 
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Are the CLEANSING TISSUES You Buy 100 MADE IN CANADA? 
at: 


ey Many disposable cleansing tissues have 
‘‘Made in Canada’’ printed on the boxes 
although the tissue is made in the U.S.A. 















We have documentary evidence to prove 
this—evidence from a Department of 
our Canadian Government. 





Read the claims for our 100% made in 
Canada tissues. If you think that Cana- 
dian raw materials should be used first, 
that Canadian railways should do the 
hauling first, and that Canadian mills 
should be kept working first, give our 
tissues—a trial. 


“Caresse” at Loblaw’s. 












OUR TISSUES “Face-Elle” at Drug Stores. 
ARE AVAILABLI Maatiaia? ot: A. aie 

NDER DIFFERENT ‘Gibson’s” at Grocery Stores. 

TRADE NAMES “Velvetta” at Independent Drug Stores. 
AS FOLLOWS: “White Velvet” at Simpson’s. 
















The same high quality is available in each of the above brands, 
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Moreover, 


ions from 
The upper 
facleansing tissue 

The lower one 
Face Tissue. 


is our Toronto 
Mill—the only mill in 
Canada that makes Dispos- 
able Face Cleansing Tissues 
from the pulp to the finished product. 


Two Challenge Offers 


$500.00 will be paid to the first person who will deliver to 
us before December 31, 1939, for testing purposes, a box 
containing disposable cleansing tissues (not made in our 
mill, but made anywhere in the world) that are as strong 
and as thin as Gibson’s Face Tissues. 


$500.00 will be paid to the first person who will deliver to 
us before December 31, 1939, for testing purposes, a box 
containing disposable cleansing tissues (not made in our 
mill, but made anywhere in the world) that as far as sulphur 
content is concerned, are as pure as Gibson’s Face Tissues. 


The above Challenge Offers were first made on February 1, 
and have not been accepted to date. 
stronger and softer than those made last February. 


ACTIVE SULPHUR 


silverware (.0008%) 


if either of these Challenges is successfully 
met, we undertake to publish the actual facts in the adver- 
tising columns of this newspaper. 


Our tissues are definitely 


Report No 
TEST ON 


This means that Gibson's Face 
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SAMPLE OF CLEANSING 


TISSUE, NATIONAL CELLULOSE OF CANADA LIMITED 
Result: The active sulphur content was approximately 
0.0004%. This is considerably below the maximum content 
permissible in anti-tarnish paper suitable for wrapping 


Tissues are of the highest 


n’s 
ce of Gibso possible PURITY .. . a point of paramount importance 
ams = — the surface is magnified to consider when buying anything to be used on the tace. 
e, r 
Inside es he difference in texture 10 This report was made by the standard method of the 
6 times. See t ou why Gibson’s Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, and 
ourself! This shows Y is signed by the leading research laboratory in Ontario 
y Face Tissues are Soft*. c - 1760) defines (name on request). 
nary (paé 
*The new Century imnd agreeable to the touc 
“soft” as mo: 
not rough or coarse. - 
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CRESTED AND MONOGRAMMED SIGNET RINGS 


Men appreciate the discrimination that prompts the 
gift of a fine Seal Ring — 


Engraving of arms, 


especially on stone (choose from b!oodstone, 


lazuli or onyx), 


therefore we urge 


Christmas delivery. 


BIRKS-ELLIS-RYRIE 


early 


A carved monogram or crest 
adds distinction and creates the desired personal touch. 


crests, 


monograms, 


requires considerable time to execute, 


selection 


YONGE AT TEMPERANCE ST. 


Charge 
the 
afier January Ist. 


9 
during 





With standard army rations and 
equipment the cooks of the Lorne 
Scots and those other units participat- 
ing in the school prepare two meals 
daily for the 130 men and officers at 
Brampton, palatable tasty meals, at 
a cost of around 15c per meal per man. 
Constant emphasis is placed in the 
classroom and in the kitchen on clean- 
liness, economy, and balanced diet 
in the menus. Army cooks for the 
first time are initiated into the mys- 
teries of calories, proteins, vitamins, 
minerals, and learn the difference 
for instance between the food value 
of spinach cooked for 15 minutes 
and spinach cooked for an hour. 

The course, which lasts for six 
weeks, is divided into two branches; 
theory and practice. In theory, there 
are lectures on nutrition, on scien- 
tific methods of cooking, on quality 
and standards of food. In practice, 
there is the actual instruction in 
the preparation of foods, type of 
cooking, correct meat cutting, baking 
and pastry, the conservation and 
economy of food. 


The New Era 


In terms of food economy alone 
it is estimated that a trained army 
cook can in one year save 100 times 
the cost of his tuition, which inci- 
dentally is taken care of by the Can- 
adian Dietetic Association and other 
organizations assisting. In terms of 
the improvement in the morale of 
well-fed troops, in the health and 
happiness of the men, there is no 
adequate measurement. Boiled down 
to its coldest logic, the fact is that 
as a battalion of 800 men today pos- 
sesses five times the fire-power of 
1000 men in the last war, so the in- 
dividual soldier is worth that much 
more in the machine, and his well- 
being is that much more important. 

Kitchen and class-room are not 
the sole centres of activity for Lorne 
Scots cooks. They are soldiers as 
well, and they are daily put through 
their regular army paces, P.T., drill. 
route marches, rifle practice. And 
instead of being rather ashamed of 
their post as cooks, they exult in it. 
For their office has attained a dig- 
nity never before known in army 
life. You will go far to see a com- 
pany on parade any smarter than the 
Lorne Scots. The recent precedent- 
smashing award of a commission to 
a lowly cook in the British Army 
has emphasized the beginning of the 
new era. No longer is “cookie” and 
his offering the subject of crude jest 
and violent vituperation. That is, not 
if he has come through the Lorne 
Scots Cookery School at Brampton. 

For an army marches on its stomach 
and Lorne Scot cooks know how to 
keep that stomach fit for the longest 
march. 
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GIFT THAT 


@ There’s a delicate grace... a 
subtle difference about Keystone 
toiletware that marks it as a gift 
of good taste. And for the men, 
Keystone offers top quality and 
excellence of design in complete 
travel sets or individual pieces. 
Many different designs from 
which to choose ranging from 
the very modest priced sets right 
up to those that are the height 
of luxury! 

jewellery, drug, department or 
Cad tts aden Made and guar- 
anteed by Stevens-Hepner Company 
Limited, Port Elgin, Ontario. 
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Pe 


Mr. Robert Moncel, Royal Canadian 
Regiment, St. Johns, Que., were: Es 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. S. C. if 
Oland, Mrs. W. D. Almon, Mrs. H. F 
Mahon, and Mr. and Mrs. J. I. 

MacLaren. 

Mrs. Fred Heubach, of Brampton, 
Ont., who has been visiting her 
mother, Mrs. Murray Chipman in 

Montreal, has left to join Mr. Heu- 


bach in Toronto, where they will take 













oie up their residence. 
Mrs. W. Fred McBride, accompan- 
TRAVELERS ied by her father, Mr. W. Henry Bell, 
Among the guests from Halifax has left Montreal for her cottage at 
attending the wedding in Montreal Southern Pines, N.C., to be away un- 
of Nancy Allison, daughter of Mr. til Christmas. 
me KX NEXT Mi N 
ALEXANDRA, biped dae 
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ART AND ARTISTS 





Some Younger Artists 


BY GRAHAM McINNES 


{ \URRENT showings by five artists 

in Toronto emphasize the growing 
painterly approach which was seen in 
the Canadian Group exhibition. In 
the print room at the Art Gallery of 
Toronto hangs work by Louis Muhl- 
stock and Philip Surrey of Montreal, 
André Bieler of Kingston and Henri 
Masson of Ottawa; at the Roberts 
Galleries on Grenville Street hangs 
work by Murray Bonnycastle of To- 
ronto. All these artists are interest- 
ing because they express themselves 
in a highly individual manner, apart 
altogether from the objects of their 
expression which range from male 
nudes to deserted houses, from har- 
vest scenes to habitant life. 

To deal with the last first, the in- 
terpreter of habitant life is André 
Bieler; and during the last ten years 
he has built up an entire world in his 
strong, carefully constructed water 
colors and oils. For Bieler, the habi- 
tant is not the noble lay-figure of 
“Maria Chapdelaine”’, but rather the 
shrewd, slow moving, earth-bound 
creature of “Trente Arpents”. Bieler 
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arranges and re-arranges his habi- 
tants, with their farms, their villages 
and churches, their taverns and lum- 
ber camps, in constantly changing 
compositions of smooth line and 
closely integrated color. And he in- 
fuses these craftsman-like paintings 
with a warmth of solid and noble 
sentiment. “The Doubtful Crossing” 
is a superb study of a crowd waiting 
at the ferry slip, in which the subtly 
communicated indecision is vividly 
expressed in sinuous contours and a 
sombre kaleidoscope of soft tones. 

Henri Masson also tells of the habi- 
tant and his life; but in place of 
Bieler’s approach, in which people 
and land seem forged from the same 
material, Masson’s interest is chiefly 
in landscape and city-scape, with 
human figures put in almost as an 
afterthought. I don’t mean that Mr. 
Masson hasn’t figures in mind all the 
time, but that—save where a slightly 
ironic note is intended his figures 
appear from the painting standpoint 
to be like highlights added at the last 
moment. In a charming and strongly 
felt harvest scene, the human beings 
appear to be almost fixed to a trans- 
parent screen which can be removed 
at will. On the other hand, the scene 
in the ice-house and the religious pro- 
cession are thoroughly well inte- 
grated. Mr. Masson’s landscapes show 
the flesh of earth stretched tightly 
over the bony structure beneath, and 
he has an interest in design in deep 
space that gives most happy results, 
touched here and there with a flash 
of bright color which always seems 
just right. 

Of Louis Muhlstock, I have written 
elsewhere; but in his curiously de- 
tached studies of gaunt houses, he 
forms a bridge leading across to Philip 
Surrey, where we find ourselves on 
the edge of surrealist art at its best. 
Surrey’s. sensitive and mysterious 
studies of the Montreal half-world 
give that same extraordinary feeling 
of nostalgia and impending doom that 
you get from the work of Chirico. 
These paintings go right to the pit of 
your stomach, and therefore, intellect 
says — “Beware, beware.” But if you 
steel yourself to examine these paint- 
ings coldly and analytically, they still 
retain their appeal. They do this, 
because mood is knit to color and 
atmosphere in so genuine a manner. 
The newspaper blowing up that stink- 
ing back lane under the _ indecisive 
light of a street lamp is at once 
newspaper, succulent paint and an 
expression of the incredible loneliness 
of the great city. You catch here a 
note as genuinely Canadian as the 
garish pattern of northern rock and 
wood, and more truly artistic. 


(THERE is something of the nostal- 

gic, too, in Murray Bonnycastle’s 
best work; but it is expressed less 
through atmosphere than’ through 
colors that hint at the beauty of 
decay. This indoor art is as expressive 
as the outdoor art which we've 
learned to associate with Canadian 
painting, and Mr. Bonnycastle’s work 
seems to me to bear the same relation 
to life as ballet décor bears to the 
stage. The variety of approach is a 
bit disturbing; but the best work ap- 
pears to lie midway between the 
posed portrait and the decorative 
water colors of flowers somewhere 
along a snow-covered street, caught 
from some comfortable room in the 
* 
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wus that carpel always so 
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“FARM NEAR CARLSRUHE”. From 
Schaefer, currently on view 


purple dusk of midwinter, just as the 
street lamps flicker on, creating a 
lacy pattern of saffron beneath the 
lacy pattern of bare branches against 
the evening sky. 


I DON’T know if the word “humding- 

er” is one used in the best art 
circles; but if it is, I should certain- 
ly use it to describe Carl Schaefer’s 
latest little show of water colors at 
the Picture Loan Society, 3 Charles 
Street West. Schaefer is still at his 
best in water colors. His approach 
and technique don’t seem to be the 
type that oil suits: the slashing line, 
the dramatic composition, the almost 
theatrical play of light and dark. 
But in the water colors he is superb. 
More than ever, he seems to get not 
only at the essential forms of rural 
Ontario (the rolling hills, the mush- 
room elms, the cool, damp woods 
and the thundery summer skies) but 
at its essential atmosphere and spirit. 

With Schaefer, the solid brick 
farmhouse, the twisting snake fence, 
the stooks in fields of stubble, the 
barns and even the wooden privies, 
swaying tipsily in the autumn breeze, 
become personified. But this effect is 
e 


the exhibition of water colors by Carl 
at the Picture Loan Society. 


achieved entirely through paint: these 
objects are conceived as entities in 
paint. And because there is no at- 
tempt to render a direct copy of na- 
ture, the atmosphere is all the more 
telling. From a single study of a 
farmhouse, you are able to deduce the 
character of the land, and the char- 
acter of the people who live by the 
land. Schaefer is a master at creat- 
ing for us the genius loci—‘‘the spirit 
of the place.” And he does this with 
intense sincerity, fine craftsmanship 
and a faintly sardonic humor that 
give him a place in our art akin to 
that occupied by Burchfield in Amer- 
ican art. 

At the galleries of the T. Eaton Co., 
Mr. Caleb Keene delights us with a 
small group of his still-lifes—exquis- 
itely mellow compositions that seem 
to embody the glow of old _ silver, 
the patina of rich bronze, the warmth 
of faded parchment and the bouquet 
of rare wine. Mr. Keene's interest 
lies in the play of texture and sur- 
face, and he caresses the objects in 
his well-seasoned little world with 
a most loving brush. This is a most 
appropriate showing for the season 
of mists and mellow fruitfulness. 
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Announcements 


MARRIAGES 
FENTON-TUDHOPE On Friday, 
November 10th, at Christ Church, 
Georgetown, British Guiana, by Canon 
Kissick, Jean Melville, daughter of His 
Honor Judge Tudhope of Brockville, to 
Paul Mortimer Fenton of St. John, N.B 
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“A-Hunting We Will Go-- And Eat” 


Turpentine is Firm BY CYNTHIA BROWN Remember that all this game except 


fat duck and goose, is “dry” meat 





(An isolated Associated Press dis ca on ete ‘ os 
patch <a one morning paper for exact time of the kill, for on that and requires plenty of basting and 























pe ; . e required for “hang larding 

oan er ee ae wae depends the Do not wash game outside or in 
(zooP old Turpentine! volatile, pun- flavor of the cooked viand Wipe it with a damp cloth but don't 
M sent, admirable Turpentine use water which ruins the flavor 
standing firm in a tipsy world filled Jjme Table { se lard, bacon grease, or ee oil, 
with unimaginable horrors. What a not butter, in frying o1 broiling game 
lesson for us all is writ in Turpentine! Hanging in modern electric retrig- Cook the surface quickly with a very 
Up, fellow flu victims exhausted by erators can postpone the appearance hot fire and reduce the heat for 

the paucity of good cheer in our of game on youl table so nearly in- further cooking 
morning news, up with a gay idiotic definitely it is no use discussing it If you are the snooty possessor of 
ery. Shall vou be shamed by simple Your modern butcher can be induced a duck press you will roast your wild 
Turpentine? Spread the inspiring to keep it for you under ideal con- ducks and call them “canards sawuv- 
word from the blubber-lapping Es- ditions. The list below is based on «ges u la presse I confess I have 
: kimos to the last sober penguin ordinary dry cool weather when the only had this dish at a very grand 


shocked by Byrd in his furs; bind it game is hung in the back shed at restaurant, but here’s how it’s done 
about a disintegrating world with the home—the family refrigerator being 









belt of the Equator. Turpentine is dedicated to other things : Roast Pressed Duck 
firm! Wild Duck, should hang 4 to 5 days 
I confess I have no idea what the’ jn brisk weather. If weather is mild Pluck, draw, singe and rub duck 
cream of the world’s news, as above. almost warm, 1 to 3 days. clean with a damp cloth. Brush with 
i has to do with the subject in hand Wild Goose, brisk weather about 6 [at and sprinkle inside and out with 


Begin here. I propose to make a few 2 salt and pepper Insert two stalks 


days, mild 1 to 3 
observations on how to deal with : s of celery into cavity. Heat the oven 
Grouse, brisk weather 8 to 10 days 




















































Game cs to 450 to 500 before the duck goes 

. mild 2 to 4. (In England they hang : - ae ang , : : . j ‘ ; , si 

Game, in your life may consist of aes in. Allow 10 to 12 minutes for small NIAGARA FALLS from the Canadian side. In the immediate foreground part of the Oakes Garden Theatre may be 
the pair of wild duck your brother- = Sey Ba. Ce, cr) eras duck like a teal, 12 to 15 for a seen. The latter is part of the extensive program for the beautification of the district about the Canadian Falls. This 
n-law sends you each autumn when “®&CXS:? medium sized bird, 15 to 20 for a big work is being carried out by the Niagara Parks Commission created by the Ontario Government. 
is too much luck. On the othet Partridge, brisk weather 4 to 6 duck like a mallard. Sear duck for 

1 it may be a delicacy you store in days, mild 1 to five minutes in the very hot oven, carcass in the duck press, and add any grated orange peel, melted currant The dish should taste of duck, not 

antity to enliven your smartest Pheasant, Woodcock, brisk weather then open the oven door until the juice gathered from the carving. jelly, sherry, or Worcestershire. alone of the stuffing. 
art es, and vary from grouse te 8 to 10 days, mild 2 to 4 heat reduces to just below 450. Cary Serve this gravy seasoned with a little Red wine «a chambre is the cor- Grouse as cooked in Scotland are 
enison. Game can often be bought Venison, brisk weather 10 days to 3. the breast off in slices from wing to salt and cayenne, poured over the rect drink. If you prefer your wild probably the best of all game birds. 
and is no less enjoyable eating, | veeks. Mild 1 to 4 days breastbone. Cut off legs and leave cut meat. If you prefer play with the duck stuffed don’t let the purists Perhaps I’m prejudiced having eaten 
think, for your not having been in at All these unrefrigerated birds are the wings where they grew Put gravy a bit, every chef goes his own. sneer. Lots of people do. Remember them there. Anyhow all grouse are 
the kil The trick is to know the best drawn and plucked at once. pieces on a hot platter Squeeze the way here. You may add a little not to overdo the herbs or condiments. delicious. Handle them thus: 








ks ae tipp 
Scottish Roast Grouse 4 in p 
Pluck carefully. Do not w ash in 4 WILL DB 

water. In drawing retain liver and 
heart. Cover the whole grouse with PACK 


re 


thin slices of bacon. Take a brown 
paper bag and grease it with lard, 3 25 
put the bird in it and twist tight. 4 
8 8 The oven should be fairly hot, 375 to 
| 400. Allow 20 minutes for a young 7 
| bird, 30 for a mature one. Grouse ; ( CI 
should not be rare as duck nor as j | 
| much cooked as goose. Roast the P 
bird for 2/3 of the cooking time in / 2 
4 the paper, then remove paper, brush / 


with butter, dredge lightly with flour 


and finish brown. It must not be ; SS 


dried out on any account. 
Smart cooks cut an oblong slice of 


SED, SVs ant 
































French bread, put the liver and heart ; Car 
through the finest blade of the meat : 150 
chopper, mix the meat with butter, i 

salt and cayenne, spread this on the ——— 


bread and serve the grouse on it, 
called a “Trencher’ in sportin’ 
circles, 

Currant or cranberry jelly, ot 
brandied peaches are the correct 
accompaniment. 6) 

In roasting pheasant, partridge, 
quail, snipe or woodcock, brush the 
carefully plucked and drawn bird in- 
side and out with olive oil and 
sprinkle with salt and cayenne. Make 
a basting sauce to use to prevent their 
drying out. Let the base be a little 
dry wine and add scraped onion pulp, 
salt and pepper, chopped almonds, 
and halved fresh grapes or plumped 
raisins. Lard the birds with bacon 
or smother in butter if you prefer this 
to cooking with oil. 

Venison is particularly dry to cook, 
unless the deer is extremely young 
which runs you up against the game 
laws full tilt. A venison roast should 
be marinated well for several hours 
before cooking. Vinegar or lemon 
juice tenders it, removes _ strong 
tastes and adds to the flavor. Make 
the marinating mixture of vinegar 
or lemon juice, olive oil, chopped 
onion, herbs, and a few whole cloves 
and plenty of salt and pepper cooked 
together, strained, cooled, and poured 3 
over the raw meat, the oftener the 
better; certainly turn the roast in it 
occasionally for several hours. Then 
lard the roast or wrap it with bacon 
or pork and baste religiously every 
few minutes while roasting Steaks 
should be marinated, brushed with 
bacon grease, seared first on each side 
and then cooked more slowly 

A famous sauce for all dark meated 
game, including venison, is this: 


OnE of our good customers gave 





us the headline for this ad. It seemed 
to hit the nail on the head because 
Green Giant Peas do have a delicate 


flavor that takes them out of the 


| 


ordinary pea world, and has made 
them the largest selling brand of 
quality peas in Canada and the 
United States. 

Their deliciousness begins with 
the seed (our exclusive Breed S-537) 
—a rare species discovered years 
ago in our experimental gardens. 


They have a hint of honey-like 


RELA SARC WS ® 


sweetness and a fresh-pea-looking, 
run-of-the-pod size. 

Their tenderness is planned so it 
never fails you. Green Giant Peas 
are harvested by the clock—at the 
fleeting moment of perfect flavor. 

They are packed while dewy 
fresh. Elapsed time from field to 
can: often less than three hours. 


Serve Green Giant Brand Peas— 


bec aR AEN italia! 


“the orchid of the pea family“—and 


you'll get verbal orchids from those 


at your table. 


ed 


Wine Jelly Sauce 


Melt 1 glass of black or red currant 
jelly in a saucepan, add 1 cup of red 
wine. Mix it well and cook gently 
with % teaspoon each of powdered 
ginger, and clove and 1 tablespoon of 
lemon juice. Thicken it with equal 
parts of strained gravy from. the 
game, and flour, worked smooth. Just 
before serving add 1 tablespoon of 
brandy. Serve scalding hot in a gravy a 
boat. 


To be sure of Green Giant Brand Peas 
be sure the Green Giant is on the label. 


Ry 








Green Giant Peas 












BRAND . 
Grown and Packed in the Sun Parlor of Canada 
FINE FOODS OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO Also packers of Wiblets Brand Corn 
Del Maiz Brand Cream Style Corn Gerber's Strained Vegetables and the “Green Giant” family of food products 





AN INTERESTING STUDY of Miss 
Nancy Doane, debutante daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. J. Doane, of Ottawa. 
Photograph by Karsh 
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Wherever you buy them, cork- 
tipped Craven ‘‘A’’ are always 
in perfect condition ... fresh! 


WILL NOT AFFECT YOUR THROAT 


PACKETS TINS 
25¢ 70¢ 


(CRAVEN Meprmn 


PLAIN — 


— without cork tip — 








same fine quality as 


Craven A’. 


Carreras Ltd., 
150 Years’ Reputation for Quality 


London, England 










all: 


Write for Neu 
Catalogue of 


ait LINENS 
and 
615-E Granville St 
VANCOUVER 


REAL LACES 


CANADA 








Perex FREAN & 
















Company, Limited, 
regret that, owing to 
the International 
situation, a full 
range of biscuits 1s 


no longer available. 


VITA-WEAT 
(Regd.) Crispbread 
and the more popu- 
lar varieties will still 


be on sale. 


Nsculs 


IMPROVE 
YOUR 
DIGESTION 


Do as thousands do:— 
Help yourself to health with 
the delicious goodness that 
is concentrated in 


ova i 


Scientific tests have definite- 
ly proved that Bovril aids 
digestion. 


A daily cup for | month will 
help to make you stronger and 


more fit to enjoy life with zest. 
39-42 


Sa YY 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


WORLD OF WOMEN 





Putting Color in Your Life 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


T IS almosf impossible for anyone 

not to be aware in this age of the 
importance of diet and its effect on 
health and the appearance. We are 
not so knowing though, about the 
effects of color on health and well- 
being. The other day we chanced 
across an article dealing with the ex- 
periments of .a certain Dr. Edward 
Podolsky, an authority on color, who 
has cited his findings in a book, ‘The 
Doctor Prescribes Color.” 

The Doctor points out that almost 
seventy per cent of human reactions 
are the result of what is seen by the 
eye. Of all the five senses — sight, 
hearing, smell, touch and taste—sight 
is responsible for the greatest degree 
of pleasure and satisfaction, accord- 
ing to the Doctor. Especially is this 
true of those suffering from nervous 
diseases and the case is cited of a 
shell-shocked veteran who was given 
a room whose color gave the impres- 
sion of sunshine in the country. The 
ceiling was pale blue. The upper 
walls were sunshine-yellow; the lower 
walls pale green. Rugs, curtains, and 
lights were made to fit perfectly into 
the color scheme. He recovered. 

Red may mean “stop” to motor traf- 
fic, but it signals “go” to the body. 
Bright reds, greens, oranges and 
blues in the decoration of kitchens 
make for contented cooks. Nor have 
the experiments with color overlooked 
its effects on romance. Wear white 
in the moonlight, say the scientists, 
and they practically guarantee the 
sound of wedding bells in the distance. 
On the other hand, leave that yellow 
dress at home if you are going on an 
airplane or ocean trip. Nor should 
yellow be used in the interior decora- 
tions of passenger planes. 

The use of soothing blues and 
violets in a bedroom will often over- 
come a tendency toward insomnia. 
Cardinal red, a very stimulating color, 
is suitable for a playroom. Yellow, 
which stimulates without being too ex- 
citing, is suggested for the living room. 
Browns are most suitable for the din- 
ing room. Of course these colors must 
be blended into a pleasing scheme. 

“Colors influence moods,” Dr. 
Podolsky explains. “Certain colors 
evoke specific emotional reactions. 
Green suggests grass (and therefore 
the outdoors, especially in the coun- 
try). White is symbolic of purity; 
red of passion. .. This is a world of 
colors and each one exerts a very 
definite effect on our mind and 
psyche.” 


The Smooth Siren 


As a concession to all the frou frou 
of dresses and accessories, heads are 
beginning to take on a smooth siren 
look. It all begins with the hair—or 
rather, the absence of hair, because 
the 1940 girl is a siren who completely 
covers her hair, as opposed to the 
glamor girl whose glamor is practic- 
ally measured by the length and 
abundance of flowing hair. Many of 
this season’s hats are built so that not 
a hair is in sight, and when hats are 
removed, there are other coverings 
devised to preserve a smooth head. 

Since the hairdress is the beginning 
of so many hat styles, it is well to go 
a little further in this new coiffure 
which: puts hair in its place. Off the 
brow, off the ears, and turning slightly 
upward with width at the sides—but 
not straight up as last year. The back 
hair can be long, but must be covered. 
It all began this summer, we suppose, 
with those bandaged turbans. These 





ON SERVICE. The first woman volun- 
teer from British Columbia is Miss 
Enid McAdam, daughter of Mr. W. A. 
McAdam, Acting Agent General for 
British Columbia who was called up 
in London two days after war was 
declared. Her brother is with the 
Princess Pats at Victoria. 





THE JACKET OF LONGER LENGTH is seen in this fall suit of wine-red 


velours de laine. 


Beaver is used as a trimming in the collar, and on large 
patch pockets where it is employed in embroidery-like encrustations. 


A Lucile 


Paray and Jenny original. —Photograph by Dorvyne, Paris. 


have been followed by colorful tur- 
bans as be-jewelled and sumptuous in 
color as those of a maharajah. 


The Young Face 


No doubt Elsie Dinsmore’s papa 
would have taken a firm stand on the 
subject of cosmetics for the young; 
but today the teens and twenties no 
longer subscribe to the ‘“‘scrubbed and 
shining” faces of dear Elsie’s day. 
They use cosmetics and look charm- 
ing, as anyone except a crosspatch will 
admit. Furthermore these youngsters 
usually retain their pretty com- 
plexions past the years of youth be- 
cause they learn early to give the 
complexion its proper care. Some of 
the things to keep in mind are: 

Keep your skin immaculately clean. 
Keep it soft with light creams. Try 
for the honest glow that comes from 
the cultivation of health. 

Choose a powder that matches your 
skin, for everyday use. Choose a 
e 



















Now 2 Grinds 


DRIP GRIND—for Drip 
Pot or Glass Coffee Mak- 
ers. REGULAR GRIND— 
for Boiled or Percolated 


“Good to Coffee 


the Last 
Drop" 


pe eee 


EXTRA 


ee: 


slightly warmer shade in summer, 
when outdoor sports have tanned you 

a rosier one in the evening when 
electric lights seems to steal some of 
the pink from your cheeks. 

Don’t pluck your eyebrows to a 
thin line, but clean up “stragglers.” 
Save eye shadow for parties and then 
put the least bit on your upper lid 
away from your nose, unless your 
eyes are unusually far apart. Try 
violet or green eye shadow for brown 
eyes; blue or light brown for blue 
eyes. 

If you are pale enough to need ex- 
tra color, use a rouge that matches 
your skin tone, with a _ pinkish o1 
crimson cast if you have a lilylike 
skin, orangey or brownish if you are a 
peaches-and-cream girl. If you are 
still young enough to have too many 
freckles, use a fairly heavy powder 
base in creamy tint to minimize them 

although nowadays most people 
think they give a youthful and 
piquant touch. 













coffee flavour. 


No wonder Maxwell House 
scores a hit with so many 
coffee lovers... it’s roasted 
at by a unique method that 
captures every bit of natural 


because they contain 


TNE Thai: 


EO UEC Tay 


if your skin seems “Acid” 


Don’t be discouraged —here’s help for you! Remember 
how Milk of Magnesia helps an internal excess acid 
condition of the stomach. Just so these Milk of Magnesia 
Creams act on the external excess fatty acid accumulations 
on the skin, thus helping to overcome unsightly faults 


and to beautify the skin. 


A APILIN of Magnesia has long been 
L known to many skin specialists 
for its beneficial action on the skin. A 
Way has now been perfected to hold this 
ingredient on the skin long enough to be 
truly effective — in two remarkable 
new-type face creams developed by the 
Phillips Company, original makers of 
the famous Milk of Magnesia. 


PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia TEXTURE CREAM. 
Phe very look and feel of this lovely 
greaseless cream give promise of what 
it will do for your skin! Just as Milk of 
Magnesia helps an internal condition of 
excess gastric acidity, so, in this cream, 
it acts on the external excess fatty acid 
accumulations on the skin. If your skin 
“acid,”’ if it has lost its fresh 
tone and soft, smooth texture; if it has 
developed such blemishes as enlarged 
pores, oily shine, blackheads, and scaly 
roughness, try this unique cream. 


PHILLIPS’ 
Milh of Magnesia 
CREAMS 


TEXTURE CREAM—CLEANSING CREAM 


NEW LOW PRICE— ONLY 75¢ A JAR 


seems 


What a peach of a coffee this 
Maxwell House is! . . . It has all the 
rich, full body and satisfying flavour 
thot a mon wants in coffee. 


bean . 


flavour. 


“UNIQUE ROAST- 
now roasted by a unique method that radi 
ates penetrating heat eren/y through every 

.. No weak coffee due to under 

roasting 


See how it works to beautify your skin! 
A New-Type Foundation. Here's a de- 
lightful new experience for you! Phillips’ 
lexture Cream preserves that freshly 

powdered look for hours because the 
Milk of Magnesia prepares the skin 
properly —softening, smoothing away 
roughness, and overcoming oiliness so 
that it takes make-up evenly and holds 
it longer. 

PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia CLEANSING 
CREAM. Try this Milk of Magnesia 
Cleansing Cream just once and it will 
be your cleansing cream always! The 
Milk of Magnesia gives it a remarkable 
ability to cleanse because it not only 
loosens and absorbs the surface dirt and 
make-up but penetrates the pores, neu 
tralizing the excess fatty acid accumu 
lations as it cleanses. Liquefies instantly 
and wipes off easily. Leaves your skin 
really clean, and so soft and supple! 


: CHAS. H. PHILLIPS C2-119 
‘ 1019 Elliott St., W., Windsor, Ont. 

\ I enclose 10¢ for a postpaid trial 
| jar of each of your two creams. 

' 

Name 

Address 

t City 

a pos 





Why do ! never serve 
any coffee but Maxwell 
House? . . . because I've 
proved for myself that 
itreally does give extra 
richness—extra smooth 


flavour. 


Insist on All Three* 
*ENRICHED BLEND— Maxwell House has 


long been famous for its superb blend 
Now careful research has enabled us to 
further enrich this blend to give you extra 
richness, exfra smoothness, extra cottee 


And Maxwell House is 


no bitter coffee due to parching 


"REAL ROASTER FRESHNESS— Maxwell 


House comes to you in a Super-Vacuum tin 
the only way science knows to bring you 








coffee that really is 
roaster-ftresh. 


And what a help it is 
to know that Maxwel! 
House always reaches 
your kitchen jus? as 
t ~=—s-_ fresh as the very hour 
\ itleft the roasting oven. 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
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No Wonder They Call It . 


Here, on this page. is photographie proof stance... news from Bonneville Salt Flats 





that something new and something big in Utah which proved that this new low- 


has happened in the lowest price field. est priced car stands all alone in its class 
Here are some of the important reasons in economy, performance, endurance! 
why thousands who have looked at the To convince yourself, take the wheel of 
“other three” are buying this new 1940 the new Hludson Six. The smoothest ride 


Hudson Six. 





of vour life is waiting! The easiest han- 
With many, it’s love at first sight the 
minute they open its doors on a breath- 


dling! The safest travel! Before you buy 
any 1940 car, see the new Hudson Six... NEW 
taking combination of roominess, luxury. most amazing lowest priced car ever built. 
completeness, new to the lowest price (Hudson also presents 1910 winners in 
field. (See above and below. every other popular price class . ~~ New 
Light (Canada’s lowest priced Straight 8) 


and Super-Six: New Country Club Sedans.) 


CARS ARE Now 


But there are many other reasons for 


the rush to Hudson showrooms. For in- 


CANADACTS SAFEST 


lunch or dinner. 


‘ 
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ANY DAY A FISH DAY fe 


ATURDAY 


“Vost Amazing Lowest Priced Car Ever Built £” 


THE CAR TO SEE with the “OTHER THREE” 


HUDSO 


LOWER PRICES STARTING AT 


Tilbury, Ont.. equi 
% including Governn axes, 
e including local taxes, a 
time payment terms, with new 
Hudson Time Pay ment Plan. Prices 


NIGHT 





| SIN 


for 3-Pass. Coupe, delivered in 
ed to drives 
taxes, not 






Low 





subject to change without notice. 


SMARTEST 
ffs 


ove’ “s 1, writs om 

~ i po. cet of WHETHER it be for the main course at the family dinner, or as an item in 
- nade may sro wy aie’ a party dinner, FISH lends pleasing new tastiness to the menu. 

cm ae” em “A & eae? Pom Many thousands of women in Canada have learned of the food value of Cana- 
aT Ash oa : om Atowe ee dian Fish and Shellfish; of the many different varieties available all the year 
ye ver \ (ones up” 4 oo - ’round, either fresh, frozen, smoked, dried, canned or pickled; and of how easy 
nad ced me PH apoth acy Mee an it is to prepare delicious meals with FISH from inland waters or from the sea. 
¥ r ~ 3 — of rand gone, Plan to serve Canadian Fish to your family several times a week, either for 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, OTTAWA. 


LADIES... wriT—e FOR FREE BOOKLET 


943 


Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
Please send me your 52-page Booklet, “100 
Tempting Fish Recipes”. 


Name , ‘ : 
(PLEASE PRINT LETTERS PLAINLY) 


Oe i ie lhaa 


FIVE PIANO RECITAL. 


November 18, 1939 


The orchestral richness possible in the playing of 


five pianos by five leading masters will be heard at Massey Hall on Friday 
evening, November 24. The artists participating in the concert will be Reginald 
Stewart, Alberto Guerrero, Reginald Godden, Ernest Seitz and Scott Malcolm. 


THOSE PRESENT 








BY BERNICE COFFEY 


[.OLLOWING the annual church 

parade on Sunday, November 12, 
Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. R. Y. Eaton en- 
tertained at tea at their Toronto resi- 
dence, “Killyree”, for the officers and 
their wives of the Governor-General’s 
Horse Guards. Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. 
Russell Locke received with the host 
and hostess. Mrs. A. E. Nash and 
Mrs. W. L. Rawlinson presided at the 
rose-centered tea table and were 
assisted by Mrs. J. W. Eaton and Miss 
Margaret Eaton. 

Among the guests were: Brigadier 
R. O. Alexander, D.S.O., and Mrs. 
Alexander, Lieut.-Col. J. K. Lawson 
and Mrs. Lawson, Air Commodore 
A. A. L. Cuffe and Mrs. Cuffe, Lieut.- 
Col. S. A. Lee, M.C., and Mrs. Lee, 
Lieut.-Col. A. E. Nash, M.C., A.D.C.; 
Colonel W. W. Denison, D.S.O., V.D.; 
Colonel S. F. Smith, D.S.O., V.D., 
and Mrs. Smith; Lieut.-Col. H. A. 
Campbell and Mrs. Campbell; Lieut.- 
Col. W. L. Rawlinson, M.C., V.D.; 
Lieut.-Col. N. King Wilson, V.D., and 
Mrs. Wilson; Major G. D. Thomas, 
E.D., and Mrs. Thomas. 

Major E. T. Pointon; Lieut. F. A. 
Roberts and Mrs. Roberts; Major 
Patrick Kelly and Mrs. Kelly; Lieut. 
E. W. H. Berwick; Lieut.-Col. E. L. 
Caldwell and Mrs. Caldwell; Colonel 
J. E. L. Streight, M.C., V.D.; Lieut.- 
Col. A. J. Everett, M.C., VD, A.D.C., 
and Mrs. Everett; Lieut.-Col. H. D. 
Gordon, D.S.O., and Mrs. Gordon; 
Lieut.-Col. A. E. S. Thompson, V.D., 
and Mrs. Thompson; Lieut.-Col. J. A. 
Laurie, M.C., V.D., and Mrs. Laurie. 

Major H. M. Sharp and Mrs. Sharp; 
Major F. H. Wilkes, V.D., and Mrs. 
Wilkes; Major I. H. Cumberland and 
Mrs. Cumberland; Major R. G. Rudolf 
and Mrs. Rudolf; Captain J. A. Camp- 
bell; Colonel R. T. Hall, V.D.; Major 
V. Hodson and Mrs. Hodson; Major 
M. H. A. Drury and Mrs. Drury; Ma- 
jor H. C. MacKendrick, E.D., and 
Mrs. MacKendrick; Lieut.-Col. T. C. 
Evans, M.C., and Mrs. Evans; Lieut.- 
Col. H. M. Cameron and Mrs. Cam- 
eron; Lieut.-Col. A. J. C. Taylor, V.D., 
and Mrs. Taylor; Major A. W. Black, 
M.C., and Mrs. Black. 


At Jericho 


Among members of Jericho Country 
Club, Vancouver, and their friends 
who attended the informal dancing 
party in the clubhouse recently were 
Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Southam, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bryan Markham, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ronald Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph McL. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Lamprey, Mr. and Mrs. Christopher 
Morrison, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Far- 
ris, Flight-Lieutenant and Mrs. R. E. 
Gross, Mr. and Mrs. D. G. Harrison, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Cove, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Irwin, Mr. and Mrs. Gib- 
son Shaler, Miss Elizabeth Kenny, Miss 
Ruth Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. Graham Garvock 
of Ottawa. 

Miss Betty Jukes, Miss Barbara 
Burns, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gower, Miss 
Jeannie Scott, Miss Ann Griffin, Miss 
Margaret Rose, Miss Helen Coyle, 
Miss Virginia Lefurgey, Mr. Alan Rus- 
sell, Mr. Howard Martin, Mr. Judd 
Whittall, Mr. Secord Lampman, Mr. 
Geoffrey Wootten, Mr. John Shall- 
cross, Mr. Robert E. Cromie, Mr. 
Philip Allen, Mr. J. E. T. McMullen, 





CONCERT MASTER of the Van 
cou,ec Symphony Orchestra, Jean de 
R manoczy, will be guest-artist with 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, Sir 


Ernest MacMillan 

Massey Hall on Tuesday even'ng, 

November 21. He will play Brahms’ 
Violin Concerto. 


conducting, at 


Mr. John Rose, Mr. H. J. Bird, Flight- 
Lieutenant Mercer, Mr. Hendrie Leg- 
gat, Mr. Alex. Gartshore, Mr. Jack 
Cantelon, Dr. A. M. Evans and Mr. 
Eric Hamber. 


At Government House 


Her Excellency The Lady Tweeds- 
muir has opened work rooms at Gov- 
ernment House, where supplies from 
the Red Cross headquarters are com- 
pleted, clothes made for children in 
England who have been evacuated 
from vulnerable points, and also for 
the distressed civilian population in 
Canada. 

The quarters are the billiard room 
of the Vice-regal residence where five 
groups work six hours a day. Each 
party includes an experienced knitter 
and a competent seamstress. Her 
Excellency contributed four new 
electric sewing machines and _= six 
others were loaned by Ottawa women 
so that there are now ten in use. 
Among those taking part in this im- 
portant work are: Mrs. E. H. Cole- 
man, Mrs. Charles Camsell, Mrs. J. A. 
Calder, Mrs. K. M. Guthrie, Mrs. T. A 
Crerar, Mrs. A. B. Hudson, Mrs. Wat- 
son Sellar, Madame Jan Pawlica, 
Lady Campbell, Mrs. Patrick Kerwin, 
Mrs. Gladstone Murray, Miss Crerar. 


On the Tapis 


A joint dance is taking place for 
young people at the Fort Garry Hotel 
in Winnipeg, on November 24 when 
Mrs. Charles F. Pentland, Mrs. S. C. 
Riley, Mrs. G. W. Hutchins, Mrs. 
Hugh Phillipps and Mrs. H. E. 
Sellers will be hostesses. 

Colonel and Mrs. R. 8. McLaughlin, 
“Parkwood”, Oshawa, have sent out 
cards for a chrysanthemum exhibit 
on Saturday afternoon, November 18. 

The officers of the Garrison of 
Quebec will hold a Charity Ball on 
the evening of Friday, November 
24th, at the Chateau Frontenac, the 
proceeds of which will go towards 
the Canadian Red Cross Society. 

The annual ball of the Hamilton 
Junior League is to take place at the 
Royal Connaught Hotel in that city 
on Thursday night, December 28. 


“Entente Cordiale” 


This season “La Ligue de la 
Jeunesse Feminine”, of Montreal, has 
made arrangements to present to its 
patrons and the public at large the 
Canadian premiére of “Entente 
Cordiale”, a French cinema-tographic 
performance featuring historical 
Anglo-French relations, including 
some outstanding episodes in the 
reign of King Edward VII. 

This gala performance will be given 
at the St. Denis Theatre on Monday 
night, November 27th. Their Ex- 
cellencies the Governor-General and 
the Lady Tweedsmuir have graciously 
expressed their willingness to attend 
and the Minister of France, Comte 
Robert de Dampierre will also be 
present, 

This performance is to be given 
in support of the welfare activities of 
the Ligue and also to provide funds 
for the benefit of French-Canadian 
Regiments of the C.AS.F., Les 
Fusiliers Mont-Royal and Le Regi- 
ment de Maisonneuve, which will be 
represented officially at this function 
by the officers in command and 
staffs. 


Speakers and Meetings 


Her Excellency the Lady Tweeds- 
muir will accept for distribution in 
the west, books contributed by the 
members of the Women’s Canadian 
Club for the annual book shower. 
These may be brought to the office 
of the Eaton Auditorium, Toronto, 
any day up to, and including the date 
of the next meeting on Monday, 
November 20. The meeting will be 
addressed by Senator Adrian Knatch- 
Lull-Hugesson, K.C., who will speak 
on “Canada At War”, 

A iuncheon meeting of the Good 
Neighbors took place on Friday, 
!,ovember 17, at Eaton’s Round Room, 
with Mrs. Fred Birchard, president 
of the Women’s Federation of Good 
Ne gabors, in the chair. The speaker, 
Prof.ssor E. J. Urwick, chairman of 
the bourd, chose as his subject “Our 
Neighbors In Toronto Today”. The 
luncheon was convened by Mrs. J. L, 
Shannon, 
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ESCORTED BANNE 
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First class throughout. 
Departures every week. 
14 Days from Chicago 
3997-55 and up 
from Toronto 
One in upper berth 
Air-conditioned Pullman 
: "ALL EXPENSES 
LISS * Except meats and berth 
to point of joining and 
eaving tour.e Early bookings strongly 


irged. See your own Travel Agent Today, or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
aaricas foamed fharel Cp 


Ground Floor Canadian Bank 
of Commerce Bldg, 
25 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
Elgin 5221 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Travel Funds. 
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' Occupational Therapy 
; interesting things to ] 
o and kindly, relaxing care, 
‘ freedom from all worry 
4 t, electrotherapy, hy- 








Rates moderate. 


ss Harvey Clare, M.D. 
jical Superintendent, 
Homewood Sanitarium, Guelph, Ontario 
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ee WHITE Sulphur Springs, the Happy 
“60 THE nN-Y: K- Way» Valley of West Virginia, beckons! 
It whistles a particularly poignant, 
TO JAPAN! tempting tune to Canadians, who for 
RB reasons of their own, want to travel 
: southward this winter to warmer 

xchange troubled times for the tranquil : , : : 
ea-lanes of the Pacific —for ancient lands climes. It’s a whistle that echoes in 
of charm and beauty. You'll delight in the the ears of many Dominion citizens 

nstinctive courtesy, the modern luxury of 

N.Y. K.'s famous “Ships of Friendship’’ as 


whose time and travels have led 
them afield to the green-clad valley 
you visit far-away ports in Japan, the of West Virginia that is the home of 
oe — America, —— Malay- White Sulphur Springs and the 
sia, India wherever your fancy dictates. mighty Greenbrier Hotel. 
LOW ROUND-TRIP FARES TO JAPAN A hundred and sixty-one years ago 
lst Class from $595 Tourist Cabin from $245 
Rates subject to change 


before steam heat—White Sulphur 
* was a summer resort only. But now 

Improved Service to South America 
See your own TRAVEL AGENT or write Dept. 52 


it’s an all-year spa, America’s most 
Ri-W- E- LER E 


beautiful all-year resort, no less. And 
winging, wheeling and_ whistling 
(JAPAN MAIL) ga sdk lek 2 ; 
> y ward for the winter, 

25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. their wee south a s > 
OR CUNARD WHITE STAR LTD. many Canadians will find their way 
GENERAL: SORNES “2S! CANADA. to the hospitable doors of The Green- 


a<Laivwreeon brier for visits that will break their 
trip to the salt air of Florida and 


other gulf spots. There’s a welcome, 
warm as the southern sunshine, wait- 
ing for them and for others whose 
time is shorter, but whose desire to 
escape the cold, is none the less sin- 
cere and earnest. 
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Do Not Remain a Slave 
to Constipation! 


Don't believe that common con- 
stipation is an ill that has to be 
endured. Becoming ‘‘regular’’ 

would no longer be a problem if 
| your food aids to form the 
| bulk"’ necessary for ‘“‘regular- 


Country Estate 


White Sulphur Springs is the per- 
fect resort, with all the facilities of 
a combination of playgrounds, much 
of the life of a big city and the added 
attraction the charm and beauty 
and atmosphere of a wondrous coun- 
try estate. That's the secret of The 
Greenbrier’s success as a playground 


ily 

This ‘“‘bulk’’ will be obtained 
easier by eating Kellogg's All- 
isran every day. All-Bran is not 
completely assimilated and helps 
form in the intestines a_ soft 













5 mass’’ favourable to ‘“‘regular- : . 
i ity.” for the world’s society. It has charm 
Aa ° . : . . 
4 All-Bran is a crisp and brown- and comfort, in spite of its six hun- 
: ed cereal, delicious to taste, and a - % ‘angy size anc > 
i whisk da enn Gt ita fonda the dred rooms, its rangy size and the 
t richest in Vitamin Bi, the natural throngs that inhabit it twelve months 
2 intestinal tonic. of every vear. 
i Eat All-Bran every Say. drink For The Greenbrier is an all-year 
3 lots of water, and see how agree- eda : _ ee i A on ek ag ee Re 
é able life is when you are “reg- resort, With attractions characte ristic 
; ular.’’ Made in London, Canada, of winter, as its cool caress is typical 
3 by Kellogg. At all grocers. of summer. In recent years there 
p has been noted an increasing tend- 
% ad e 
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Plan your escape trom cold weather. Make a date 
with sunshine and blue skies in St. Petersburg, the 
famous Sunshine City. Here the sun shines 360 days 
@ year—and there’s always a wide variety of sport 
and entertainment to fill your days with pleasure. 
Accommodations for every requirement. Mail this 
coupon for new booklets. 
$ H. O. Neal, Chamber of Commerce, St. Petersburg, 
Florida: Please send the booklets checked below 
() General () Hotels () Apts. 
() Fishing () Schools () Facts 
() Cottage Colonies & Trailer Parks 
i ~ 3 
a maar d Name ita ie 
MD in icici ckceiethcant avin ci ac ae 
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brier eighteen-hole course. There are in addition the Old White eighteen-hole course and the Lakeside 


nine-hole layout. 








BY BYRNE BAUER 


ency on the part of North Americans 
to stay in North America; many of 

them have found their way to this 
West Virginia spa, not for its sports 
facilities although they are diffi- 
cult to surpass—but for its spa equip- 
ment, for the healing bath cures one 
finds there and the air of peace and 
quiet and dignity which pervades the 
vast 7,200 acre estate. This winter 
this tendency will more than ever be 
seen and felt. European chaos will 
be responsible for it and resort spots 
in the U.S. will feel the tide of traffic 
that must move about and which 
now will move in a more limited 
sphere. Sun-followers and spa pat- 
rons will have to visit American re- 
sorts or go without their bath treat- 
ments and many of them, rather than 
go without, wil! see for the first time 

and enjoy—the unsurpassed facili- 
ties of the spas like White Sulphur 
Springs and many another long 
neglected place. 

White Sulphur will offer attractions 
during the winter months difficult to 
overlook; its rates, its advantages will 
be difficult to pass by. 


With a year of experimentation 
over, The Greenbrier is re-offering 


last year’s all-inclusive cure, a special 
tariff offer that drew hundreds to 
the Georgian whiteness of the resort 
in the short space of three months 
Enlarged and extended, The Green- 
brier will again offer an all-inclusive 
rate covering a two-week period for 
those for whom the bath cure is a 
good excuse for an inexpensive, salu- 
tary rest at one of the world’s great- 
est playgrounds. For any two weeks 
between December first and April 
first 1940, Canadians may attend and 
have the benefits and pleasures of 
room, private bath, meals, a medical 
consultation and two full weeks of 
sulphur bathing, with free use of the 
huge indoor swimming pool thrown 
in for good measure. As department 
stores might say, it’s the bargain of 
bargains. 


For the Cure 


The sulphur baths at the noted 
West Virginia resort are famous. Be- 
sides every accepted type of hydro- 
therapeutic treatment, the warm, 
caressing, easing comfort of the sul- 
phur baths have made White Sulphur 
one of the best known and effective 
bath treatment headquarters in this 





THE GRACIOUS VIRGINIA WING of The Greenbrier at White Sulphur 
Springs is a good example of the Georgian architecture of this famous West 
Virginia resort. 


CALL 
White Sulphur Is An All-Year Resort 


Do This to Get Safest 
Fast Relief from Colds 


———— 

IMMEDIATE RELIEF 
DOCTORS APPROVE ALMOST | 
BY FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS IN PICTURES HERE 





1. To quickly relieve headach 2. For sore throat 








body discomfort and aches, dissolve 3 Aspirin av 
take 2 Aspirin Tablets and 1/3 glass of water and gargle loes 
drink a 1 of wat Pa rawness are eased in a pair 
Repeat treatment in 2 hours tew minutes 


Avoid Strong Jrugs... But Be Sure 
You Get Fast-Acting Aspirin 


f ; s t langerous trifle sults vou can get safely, be sure U 

rapy, beautiful well- A cold is too dangerous to trif u you lg afely, I U 

ted buildings and with. Don’t take chances by de- get Aspirin, tested and proved by 

jIs—these, under spe- pending on “cold cures” or strong millions of people. Keep in mind 

medical supervision drugs. that even whe taken frequently 
fered by Homewood in a ’ : lavknin Woes Aol harm the theo 

e > : g m Thi ° , : ‘ The method pictured above is the sie : ’ 
ig Patients | suffering GOLF IS THE MAIN SPORT at White Sulphur Springs. The infra-red camera gives the expanses tested modern way. It is known and Try this way. But be sure you 
<A. ees of the three courses an eerie look. This shot looks up the first fairway of the number three, the Green- approved by physicians everywhere get real Aspirin. It is made in Can- 


ada and “Aspirin” is the trademark 
of the Bayer Company, Limited 


‘nk the safest fast relief available 
for the normal person to use. Take 
it at once to check your cold. 

In a few minutes the Aspirin you 


take relieves the aches and pains be 

of your cold, and helps reduce Nek J 
fever. And the Aspirin gargle eases ome WARNING & 
raw, sore throat from your cold a 

almost instantly. Hours... days oi 


SEE THIS CROSS! 


If the word “Bayer” 
tablet, it is mot Aspirin 
anybody tell you it is 


discomfort are saved! 
But remember, don’t take chances 
with strong drugs. For fastest re- 


ASPIRI 


is not on every 
Don't let 


DOES NOT HARM 
THE HEART 





country. Of the twenty-five thousand 
annual guests at the vast hotel, more 
than ten per cent avail themselves of 
these baths that do away with nerves 
and fatigue and worry. They are 
meant for just such troubles—the 
dream of the tired business man or 
the overwrought society leader whose 
duties are too many. 

White Sulphur Springs, as a win- 
ter resort, is an ideal place in which 
to relax and avoid the 
worry and fretting. One couple from 


sources of 


England, making one of their fre- 
quent trips to this country, arrived 


late in the season for two weeks, 
found the resort so much to their 
liking and so beneficial that they are 
still there. They have taken one of 
the thirty-five hotel cottages. So far 
as its real winter is concerned, there 
is little to fear. Cold yes, but crisp, 
exhilarating cold that makes the 
blood tingle with good health. Golf? 
Of course—the year round, with rid- 
ing, swimming, shooting and archery 
holding their own among the “winter 
sports” the mid-south spa makes 
available. 

But it isn’t the sports that make 
White Sulphur such a winter place; 
it’s the air of calm quiet that prevails, 
like a great, comfortable homey home 
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The FIRST de luxe streamlined stainless-steel coach train to Florida 


New DAILY service to Miami 
Every 3rd day to St. Petersburg 


CONVENIENT CONNECTIONS FROM TORONTO 
VIA NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON 


1% hours faster to Miami— One hour faster to St. Petersburg. 
Luxury at lowest coach fares. Dining car. Tavern car. Lounge-ob- 





after a noisy, crowding houseparty servation car. Air-conditioned. A comfortable, reclining seat reserved 
has just left. That’s its charm and for every passenger for entire trip—no extra cost. Smooth-riding 


Diesel-electrie service. Lv. N.Y. Penn. Sta. daily 3:30 P.M. Ly. 
Washington 7:45 P.M. 

NOW IN SERVICE=—Silver Meteor, every 3rd day to both coasts 
of Florida. Four other trains daily to Florida and the South. 
Consult local ticket agent or C. B. Barton, A. G. P. A.. 
Railway, 953 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh 


the great healing agent that hun- 
dreds seek each year 


That’s White Sulphur Springs 


Over the Old Trails Seaboard 

Overnight from three quarters of 
the population of the United States, 
the West Virginia spa is within easy 
reach by train or car from any East- 
ern city. By train a direct, comfort- 
able and fast ride “George 
Washington's Railroad,” the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, overnight from New 
York City. By motor on Highway 
Sixty, the famed Midland Trail, track 
of the earliest east-west stage coach 
line more than a hundred years ago, 
that traverses the state of Virginia, 
the Old Dominion. Or another way 
south through beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley on U.S. highway eleven, then 
onto sixty for the last stretch through 
the eastern Alleghenies. It’s the path 
of the buffalo and the Indian no 
matter which way one travels, with 
the color and glory and history of 
both as they pertain to the history 
of the great continent 
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A DISTINCTIVE WINTER RESORT. 


AMID SPACIOUS SEMI-TROPICAL 
GARDENS. 


ATMOSPHERE OF A LARGE 
COUNTRY ESTATE. 


HOTEL, BUNGALOW AND 
APARTMENT ACCOMMODATIONS 














Canadian Guests offered attractive MODERATE EUROPEAN PLAN RATES 


AMERICAN PLAN IF DESIRED 


Earl J. Wolford... Manage 
9. Wol 


MIRAMAR HOTEL 


toy the Palisades overlooking the Pacific 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


THIRTY MINUTES TO LOS ANGELES SHOPPING DISTRICT 


allowance to offset difference in 


. Write for details 


Exchange. 
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Mercy Flight 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


PITTSBURGH. (AP) A frightened 
little bird escaped today from air- 
plane pilots returning it to Detroit 
after starting it on a journey to South 
America. 

A Central Airline’s employee who 
found the tiny creature shivering tn 
a Detroit filling station yesterday 
took it to be a humming bird which 
should have left for tropical Braz 
two months ago. To enable the hand- 
ful of feathers to catch up with na- 
ture three big airlines hurriedly ar- 
ranged to transport it to South Amer- 
ica... Later developments disclosed 
the humming bird was a Brown Creep- 
er, native of the North....This news 
resulted in the migration ending at 
Washington....The pilots said the 
bird became listless on the trip. As 
they lifted it from its cage it fluttered 
from their hands and then sped away 
They made no attempt to recapture it 


[* IS HARDLY possibie that the 


above news item, which appeared 





in all the papers across America, can 
lave escaped the attention of Holly- 
wood’s idea-men. But just in case it 
ais I ve drafted out a rough scen- 
irio based on the incident. The char 
acters and most of the events are, 0 
ourse, fictitious, and any resemblance 


t 


to actual pictures, past or future, Is 
purely coincidental 

It opens with the various characters 
arriving it the Detroit airport. Thes 
vould include, as a tentative line-up 
A munitions manufacturer (Edward 
Al a 1 high-class lady outcast 
a Miss LaVerne, in a fox cape (Ann 
Sheridan 1 prominent club-matron, 
Mrs. Peabody, in stone-n 





lary Boland); a gun-n 


1 
Calleia’) and a detective (Nat Pendle 


an (Joseph 









@ | nder ordinary conditions, an Inco 


and extreme resistant to corrosion 


“Monel” is economical too. even 


is its first cost surprisingly low 


the extra cost of an Inco 


\Mionel” sink is easily 

paid for in a short time. y 

See your local plumber 

for further information, ' 


COPPER 


or write to the nearest 


manufacturer listed % NICKEL +} 


below. 


INCO ~“MONEL” SINKS made 


design and construction, 


1090 Pender St. West, Vancouver, B.C. 


: an air-hostess (Dorothy Lamour); 


Barrymore) ; 
attendants, 
The camera 
When they 


picks them out 
have all assembled 


» and chain-smoking) 
attendant 
humming-bird 

Attendant: 


humming-birds 


* as Washington. 


as Washington. 
pokes a finger at the hum- 
Clubwoman 
Miss LaVerne § 


something ounds her 


humming-bird 
r stone-martens.) 


hobbles out. 


Prendergast, 
humming- 


as Washington‘ 








sink should 
last as long as the house, and in addition it is rust-proof 


tinv kitchenette. 


t also keeps its ood looks 
indefinitely, and minimizes breakag 


Not only 


china and glass- 
ware, You \| he amazed how seldom cups or 
I 


when dropped ona “Monel” surface. In this one feature alone 





Canadian Rogers Sheet Metal & Roofing Limited 
1109 Winnipeg Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
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ner that is crusty. His heart is as 
big as all out-doors.) All right, all 
right, get going. I'll wire ahead to 
Washington and Mexico City. (To the 
hostess) See that he gets a bran mash 
at Pittsburgh. And keep an eye on 
the upholstery. Now everybody, gei 
going. 

They all climb into the plane. Mrs. 
Peabody goes first, followed by the 
munitions manufacturer. The sci- 
entist (Donald Meek) climbs in, read- 
ing a text-book. The gunman keeps 
his eyes on Miss Sheridan’s legs. (This 
is important, because later when his 
better feelings—and hers—are aroused 
he won’t have eyes for anything but 
the womanly light in her face.) 

The humming bird is stowed in a 
corner of the luggage compartment. 
Everybody settles down and the en- 
gines start. Close-ups of: (a) Miss 
LaVerne smoking gloomily; (b) the 
munitions manufacturer looking over 
the million-dollar contract he is tak- 
ing to Washington; (c) the detective 
grinding his heel on his prisoner’s 
toe—‘‘My mistake, pal”; (d) Club- 
woman Peabody looking over the 
notes for her speech at the American 
Federation of Women's Clubs; etc. 


PRESENTLY Miss LaVerne gets up 

and strolls over to look at the hum- 
ming-bird. 

Miss LaVerne: (to the company) It 
you ask me this bird doesn’t look any 
too good. 

Mrs. Peabody: (controlling her re- 
pugnance and joining Miss LaVerne) 
Why this bird is sick! (excitedly) Call 
the pilot. 

The pilot comes in. They all gather 
round—the munitions maker, Mrs. 
Peabody, Miss LaVerne, the gunman 
and detectives—everybody except the 
scientist who goes on reading his book. 

Mrs. Peabody: This bird is in a 
very serious condition. Has anyone 
any stimulant? 

Miss LaVerne: I've got a bottle of 
White Horse in my bag if you think 
he could use it. 

Mrs. Peabody: Anything, only 
hurry! There isn’t a moment to lose! 

Miss LaVerne produces the bottle, 
the hostess a teaspoon. The humming- 
bird is carefully fed a drop or two. 

The Detective (anxiously): You 
i 


snd b> 


“Graydon House” Don Mills Road, 
Ontario, has “Monel” surfaces 
throughout her kitchen and pantry. 






















This pantry in the home 
of Mrs. H. R. Bain, has 
“Monel” surfaces through- 
out. Vrs. Bain’s kitchen 
is also equipped with a 
Mone ig sink and * Monel” 


working surfaces. 


@ “Living in the country as we 
do,” Mrs. Bain remarked, “we 
early always have friends with 
us for meals and very often 
overnight. So our kitchen and 
pantry are busy places We 
installed “Monel? sinks and 
working surfaces partly because 
of their beauty, but largely be- 
cause we were assured they 
would stand up indefinitely 
under heavy service. I have also 
found to my great satisfaction 
that my fine china and glassware 
are not chipped or broken nearly 
so readily when washed and 
handled on these ‘Monel’ 
surfaces. And, too, its rich 
lustrous finish seems to have 


improved with use” 


manufacturers are standard in 


> Plumbing Industry throughout Canada 


The Robert Mitchell Company Limited 
750 Belair Ave., Montreal, Que. 


want to go easy on that hootch Ma’ani. 
You don’t want to get the little feller 
plastered. 

The little feller flutters over and 
gives a faint ‘‘Ee-eek.” 

Mrs. Peabody: That’s better, that’s 
a brave little fellow! (to Miss La- 
Verne) Could you spare another drop 
or two my dear? 

Miss LaVerne: He can have the 
whole bottle the poor little dope! 

The humming-bird flutters up, 
lurches forward and rolls over on his 
back, his claws in the air. Mrs. Pea- 
body and Miss LaVerne clutch each 
other. 

Mrs. Peabody: (frantically, to the 
pilot) Do something, you’ve got to do 
something. 

The Pilot: We’re doing everything 
we can Ma’am. I’ve sent a radio call 
ahead to Washington to meet the 
plane. 

Miss LaVerne: (despairingly) Oh 
look at him. He’ll never reach Wash- 
ington! (She begins to sob and Mrs. 
Peabody puts an arm about her. For 
a moment they are just sister-women 
together. The gunman leans forward 
and examines the patient.) 

The Gunman: Heart’s still beating. 
He may make it. 

Mrs. Peabody: (gravely) We have 
done everything we can. We can only 
wait now and trust in a higher power 
than our own. (They all nod and draw 
together, watching the patient.) 


THE Munitions-Maker: (suddenly) 

Well folks here is a strange thing. 
We all get on this plane and we're 
all strangers. And then something 
like this happens and we get a new 
slant on things. We're all just hu- 
man beings, with love in our hearts. 
(He pauses, impressively) If that 
little tiny life means so much, what 
must the lives of millions mean? (He 
looks about the company and is sud- 
denly deeply excited) Well I'll tell 
you what it means to me. Look, in 
this briefcase I’ve got a contract for 
a million dollars! (He pulls out the 
contract and holds it up) A million 
dollar contract for munitions! Well, 
just to show what this experience 
means to me—(He quietly tears the 
contract across and drops the pieces 
on the floor.) 

There is a deep silence. The great 
heart of humanity is now beating so 
loudly it almost drowns out the en- 
gine. The detective quietly slips off 
the hand-cuffs that attach him to 
the gunman. The gunman, who has 
had his eye on Miss LaVerne all the 
time edges over to her. 

The Gunman: Pardon me Miss, but 
U’'ve been watching you. The way 
you let that poor little sucker have 
your hootch and everything. (He 
pauses, controlling his feelings) Well, 
I just want to say—you’re a good girl. 

Miss LaVerne (cynically) Well, not 
tecnnically. (in a gentler voice) I 
guess when my big chance came I just 
missed the boat. Like that poor little 
sucker there. 

The Gunman: (steadily) You're a 
good girl...Listen when I came on 
here I had it all figured to make a 
break at Washington. Well now I 

feel different. I'll do my stretch. But 
if I thought that when I came out 


THIS point the patient flops ove1 

suddenly and backs into the cor- 

ner. It collapses again on its back 
and lies still. 

Miss LaVerne: (wildly) More whis- 
key quick. Oh why can’t somebody do 
something? 

The Scientist: (coming forward 
from the back of the cabin) Pardon 
me, ladies and gentlemen, perhaps I 
can be of assistance. I am the cura- 
tor of the New York Natural History 
Museum. (He leans forward and 
examines the patient, then straight- 
ens up.) 3ut ladies and gentlemen, 
this is not a humming-bird. It is a 
Brown Creeper, native of the North. 
If you take this bird south it will die 
of heat-stroke. 

Sensation among the _ passengers. 
The hostess, a practical girl, picks the 
humming-bird up and hurries it to 
the ice-box at the rear. Miss La- 
Verne declares passionately that the 
only thing to do is for the plane to 
change its course and head straight 
for the Arctic. The gunman says that 
is O.K. with him, he hasn’t any en- 
gagements that can’t wait. There is 
a short silence, then Mrs. Peabody 
says in a dignified tone that while 
she has every sympathy with the un- 
fortunate bird she feels that the 
message she is to bring to the Feder- 
ated Women’s Clubs of America is 
definitely more important than a 
brown creeper. The pilot says that 
his orders are to get the plane to 
Washington and he can’t let senti- 
ment interfere with his schedule. 
The munitions-maker who supports 
Mrs. Peabody goes back to his seat, 

vhere he peers privately into his 
brief-case (Close-up of interior of 
brief-case, showing duplicate copy of 
contract which he has wisely re- 

ained.) The scientist goes back to his, 

pe having discovered where the host- 
ess keeps her paper-bags, amuses him- 
self by blowing them up and popping 
them loudly. (This is a natural for 
Donald Meek.) The hostess goes back 
to look in the ice-box and discovers 
that the Creeper has revived and fall- 
en into the mayonnaise. She puts it 
back on the luggage shelf where it 
immediately begins to wilt without 
attracting any notice. Everybody is 
still engaged in furious argument 
when the pilot grounds the plane at 
Washington. He opens the door, the 
bird flutters from his hand and speeds 
away. Nobody pays any attention to 
it The gunman slips out the door 
and speeds away too. Nobody pays 
any attention to him either... 

I know of course that this is no 
way to end the picture. When I 
reached this point I frankly hadn't 
any idea how the story should be 
finished. I guess Mr. Frank Capra will 
just have to figure out an ending for 
himself 
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—we have one whole shop devoted to 
doing you justice in the way of clothes! 
Handsome adroit dresses for your busy 
keen-eyed hours from 9 fill 5—nothing i 
giddy, nothing conspicuous, but beauti- 
fully simple, in scrupulous good taste. 
Dresses planned, cut and styled to turn 


your liabilities into assets! 


And for your important “after hours’ we 
have those gracious, lovely, completely 
womanly clothes you want—styles that 
make no pretense at copying girlish 
charm—dresses that are definitely ‘grown 
up”! Dresses that follow fashion wisely 
and well. These are the dresses we have 


for you, Lady Executive, in our new . 


WOMEN'S DRESS SHOP, 


Fourth Floor, Yonge Street. 









Here the world’s great 
cultures—that of old Eng- 
land, ancient France and ot Oe 
modern America—meet and blend, radiating 
around the commercial and social centre of the 
great French-Canadian metropolis, Montreal. 
Visit the gay and glamorous Normandie Roof, 
‘“‘America’s most beautiful room’’ 
atop the Mount Royal Hotel. 
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